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: is just two years since the devaluation of sterling prompted 
speculation that Mr Attlee might go to the country in the autumn 
rather than wait for the following spring. An election campaign has 
been running almost continuously ever since. - In five weeks’ time, 
unless the mischance of an indecisive result is repeated, it will be ended 
at last. That is the chief importance of Mr Attlee’s decision on an - 
October election. Whether the Conservative or the Labour party can 
provide the better political leadership for these times is by comparison 
a minor issue. It may be that in very quiet times the country could 
be well governed with as small a Parliamentary majority as Mr Attlee 
has commanded for the past nineteen months. As things have in 
fact been, no party could have governed well. The difficulties facing 
the British people are now growing harsher. The firm and effective 
government required to meet them can come only from a party firmly 
established in power and able to look beyond immediate popularity 
when the need is for measures that will show their good results in 
two years’ time rather than next month. 


Mr Attlee deserves praise for his recognition, belated though it is, 
of this need. Power is the purpose of politics and no party leader can 
be expected to surrender power easily; however much it appears to 
be to the long-term advantage of his party as well as of the nation. 
It cannot be taken for granted that Labour will be defeated. Yet it is 
extraordinarily hard to see any method by which the floating voter can 
now be won back. Last year the differences between the parties con- 
cerned means, not ends, and within that setting both were essentially 
on the defensive. The Tories campaigned not on their own 
policies but on the discontents experienced under a Labour govern- 
ment ; and Labour, for its part, campaigned neither on what it had 
done nor on what it had left to do, but on the memories of prewar 
discontents under Tory rule. The economic situation—discussed in a 
succeeding article—now makes it more unrealistic even than it was 
in 1950 for either side to promise better things soon. But prewar 
memories have grown fainter and present discontents have grown 


greater. If the campaign is again to be negative, Labour has little 
chance indeed. 


One thing it is appropriate to say at once. These columns will be 
concerned with analysis, not exhortation. The Economist will not 
presume to take sides or to advise its readers how to vote. The func- 
tion of an independent journal of opinion is to comment on particular 
matters on their merits. It sees good and evil in all parties. Since 
1946, and particularly in the past two years, the weaknesses of the 
Labour government have required unremitting criticism ; but it cannot 
lightly be assumed that a Conservative government would on balance 
be better. The task of the commentator is to examine carefully all the 
various weights that lie on each of the two scales. How they point 
the balance is the decision that each voter must make for himself 
on October 25th. 
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The Balance of Achievement 


~~ that a peace treaty has been signed by nearly all 
the countries that went to war against Japan, it 1s 
worth once again considering how the free world stands 
with Russia and the Communist powers—none of which 
signed the treaty. The present is a particularly suitable 
moment to look at the assets side of the balance sheet. 
There have been a good many items to the credit of the 
West during the past year which are all too often over- 
looked, and the treaty with Japan rounds off a situation 
in which the Russians have, at least for the time being, 
driven all three of their ex-enemies—Germany, Italy and 
Japan—into the arms of the West. 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the scene at this 
moment is Russia’s failure to prevent Japan and Ger- 
many, inevitably two of the pivotal countries of the 
world, moving closereto the western alliance. Many of 
hose in the western countries who fought against the 
yermans and the Japanese only six years ago are not a 
little worried that too much is now being done, and done 
too guickly, to strengthen both these incalculable and 
formidable peoples. But whatever reservations there may 
be in the West, they are at least offset by relief that Ger- 
many and Japan are not drifting Moscow-wards. For the 
Communists themselves there is no such comforting 
reflection. This is very largely the achievement of the 
past twelve months. A year ago there could be no cer- 
tainty that a peace treaty could be achieved with Japan 
against the will of Russia and favourable in virtually all 
respects to the American point of view ; Mr John Foster 
Dulles had not even begun sounding other friendly 
powers on their willingness to accept a liberal treaty 
which would enable Japan to rise again. Today Japan is 
16 return to the international scene as a definite partner 
in the American sector of the free world. At present its 
people are predominantly anti-Communist and, if the 
West plays its cards right, there is no inherent reason 
why they should not remain so. As yet it is impossible 
to tell how many of the outward forms of democracy, 
planted by the Americans during the occupation, the 
Japanese may root out in the months to come. The 
prospects are not too encouraging, especially in the field 
of industry and labour relations. But that is a long way 
from meaning that the Japanese Communist party will 
be able to seize power—particularly if Japan is allowed 
the economic scope it needs to develop its overseas trade. 


Over Germany, too, the period of disagreement which 
began in earnest with the meeting of the western foreign 
rministers a year ago has finally been brought to an end. 
Last week’s decisions to put relation between the Federal 
German Republic and the western powers on a contrac- 
tual basis and to recruit Germans for a European army 
are a milestone in the postwar world. They have been 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm in Western Ger- 
many by the forces behind Dr Adenauer. How strong 
those forces are, in opposition to the increasingly bitter 
and vocal nationalism of both the Left and the extreme 
Right, it is too soon to say. But there is at least ground 
for hoping that the Germans will accept the equality they 
are offered—and that they will accept it in respect of the 
obligation to rearm as much as in the proposed ending 
of the occupation statute. If they thus regain their 
sovereignty much earlier than anyone could have 
expected, they owe it to the Russians, who have forced 
the western powers to agree on the terms of a virtual 
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peace treaty that will place Western Ge, Many as firm] 
in the ranks of the western powers as the casiern zone > 
now being cemented into the Soviet blo. . 


Compared with the Japanese peace terms. the Ttali 
treaty of 1947 is now clearly obsolete. and i pe 


accident that Signor De Gasperi, th: Italian Ps - 
Minister, who is in Ottawa for the Atlantic Counci] i 
go to Washington this week end to seek American apree. 
ment for revision of this treaty. For the moment jr would 


be impractical to give him more than 
principle, since the difficulty still has to b: 
getting round the fact that Russia is also , signatory 
to the treaty. Nor is the actual revision momentarily 
urgent, since the Italian contribution to western defence 
is still well within the limits of armament permitted by 
the treaty. But this matter now transcends merely tech. 
nical clauses, and the case for removing even theoretical 
restrictions on the Italians if they are to pull their weight 
with their allies is overwhelming. This again shows g 
change from two years ago, when Signor De Gasperi and 
Count Sforza were still engaged in a hard fight both a 
home and abroad to secure Italy's membership of the 
Adliantic Pact. And once again the change has been due 
to Moscow’s pressure tactics. 


‘eClaration of 
overcome of 


* 


So much for the peace treaties. Present relations with 
all three of these countries represent an outward and 
visible sign of western success in denying the bulk of 
their resources to the Communist bloc, a success which 
was by no means a foregone conclusion when the westem 
countries took up the Soviet challenge some four years 
ago. The feeling is growing that the Russians are losing 
the diplomatic initiative. It may well be that, in spite 
of all the perplexities and dangers and in spite of the 
immense effort and care now required if the westem 
powers are to continue on the course they are setting 
themselves, 1951 will turn out to be the turning pomt 
in the cold war. Today, as the signing of the Japanese 
treaty has shown, not only are the Russians no longer 
always setting the pace, but they sometimes give the 
impression that they do not quite know how to react (0 
the moves made by the western powers. 


It is now clear, for instance, that the Kremlin has not 
been able to make any particular propaganda success out 
of the abortive meetings of the foreign muinisttts 
deputies in Paris earlier this year. Least 0! all has the 
original design in the Russian mind, to pu! a brake on 
German rearmament, been in any way fullilled. The 
West has gone ahead with consolidation in [urope and 
so far has lost nothing by doing so. Nor can 1: be denied 
that the Communists, having turned to Asia ‘or success 
have so far fumbled their tactics in Korea. / ‘us 1s "ut 
at present whatever may happen in the fuvure. The 
original aggression in Korea itself has failed 
world has been alerted ; the United Nations have de- 
veloped a more definite and costly policy than ever before 
without sacrificing their unity—rather the ‘vrs; * 
any intention that the Russians may have iad to use ! . 
Kaesong armistice talks as a weapon at Sen Francs 
has patently not come to anything. 

In the rest of Asia and the Middle Ee’. 
Communist performance has been little betic' 


the western 


the recent 
In Indo- 
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China the Vietminh have reverted to guerrilla warfare, 
in Malaya the government's campaign is at last paying 
higher dividends, and in Burma, if the war is not going 
better, it is at least going no worse. The Indian Com- 
nunists. owing to internal divisions, have been singularly 
unsuccessful during the past year, and in the Middle 
Fast it is remarkable how silent the Russians have so far 
been, in view of the acute Anglo-American embarrass- 
ment in Persia and the very difficult situation which has 
arisen on the Suez Canal. 

Ir is essential, when so much is at stake and it is all too 
easy to be pessimistic, that these things should be recog- 
nised and a balance of achievement struck. There may, 
of course, be a series of grave disasters just round the 
corner. The Russians’ present relative inactivity may 
be deceptive. Even without the ultimate calamity of 
world war, the western peoples will never achieve full 
peace of mind until military parity is achieved with the 
Soviet empire, and that is certainly not something which 
can be accomplished this year, or possibly next year 
either. But the fact is that for one reason or another, in 
this crucial period through which the world is at present 
passing, the Russians have so far done surprisingly little 
to counteract the historic steps now being taken towards 
greater western integration and the establishment of a 
western defence framework that may well last for very 
many years. At this moment, as the last days of the 
summer campaigning season of 1951 run off, that is a 
reflection for which the free world should feel profoundly 
thankful 

A dangerous Russian move could yet come overnight 
in Berlin or Jugoslavia or Persia or elsewhere, and at the 
least it could embarrass as well as hasten western efforts 
to achieve military parity. Whether it does come or not, 
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however, it cannot now invalidate either the achieve- 
ments or the lessons of the past year. For the Russians, 
it is clear that nothing like the events in Korea can be 
repeated without an even greater risk of world war. For 
the West, the lesson is that to meet the challenge with 
vigour and courage is the only charice of defending the 
peace in the end. 


There is no doubt where the major credit for the 
achievements of the past year belongs. The western 
world as a whole can claim some of it, most particularly 
the ordinary people of the western countries who (save 
for one brief moment last winter) have kept their nerve 
most admirably. But in looking back over the twelve 
months, what has been most impressive is the balance 
that has been secured between strength and restraint, 
and for that the credit belongs to the much-abused archi- 
tects of American policy. Mr Truman, Mr Acheson 
and General Marshall have been told by some people, 
chiefly outside their own country, that they have been 
too aggressive and too reckless. In America they have 
had to listen to a flood of accusations of weakness and 
appeasement. Just how wrong both sets of critics have 
been can be seen by trying to imagine what would have 
happened by now if their wishes had been followed. Had 
the western policy been weaker, the Soviet advance would 
not have been checked. Had the bombers been let loose 
a la MacArthur, there might well have been total war. if 
the aim is to contain Communism without another world 
war (and it is perhaps a good thing to remind the Repub- 
lican firebrands that no other aim will command the 
material or moral support of the free world) the balance 
has been about right. The task now is to keep it so. 
Peace cannot be secured by either arms or diplomacy 
alone, but only by both together. 


The Third Crisis 


thew third economic crisis since the war is now plainly 

insight. While the political parties are preoccupied 
with electoral calculations the gap between Britain’s 
imports and exports becomes more disturbing every 
month. This summer the country has lived almost as 
lar beyond its income as it did in 1947, at the peak of 
postwar dislocation. The fact has naturally made little 


impression on the public mind ; no more did the pay- 
ments deficit of 1947—until its consequences were 
expressed in the suspension of sterling convertibility, 
savage cuts in imports, and harsh increases in taxation. 
The economic crisis of 1951-52 is now at an early stage. 
i fere is none the less clearly at work a process that 
‘Oreatens to destroy the sober hopes of 1950 as 
_ ‘nly as the brave plans of 1945 were shattered by 


les of 1947. 

A heavy responsibility rests on the politicians. They 
ate not compelled to treat the first emergence of a deficit 
i Overseas payments as a crisis, a point when policies 
Must be changed. The crisis comes later, when it is 
impossible to sustain’the deficit, when the rest of the 
Worle oecomes unwilling to supply Britain with more 
800d ‘han Britain exports in return. While it can be 
a J, the deficit is red meat and strong wine for 

“ary politicians. It subsidises their constituents, pro- 


ming 1 higher standard of living than the country is 
“srning. It means that the consequences of their infla- 





tionary policies are borne—for a time—by the rest of 
the world, which does not vote at a British general 
election. 

The unpleasantness is not in living on the overdraft 
but in repaying it. And the rest of the world certainly 
will not allow this country to overdraw without limit. 
If the British deficit continues at its present rate, it is 
unlikely to be many months before confidence in sterling 
is broken as it was in 1947 and 1949. Foreign countri¢s 
will not only refuse to go on extending ‘new short-term 
credits to Britain ; they will also demand goods or dollars 
in exchange for some of the large sterling balances they 
already hold. At that point, if nothing is done before, 
the crisis will come overnight. But only those who 
resolutely refuse to read the signs will believe that, as 
Dr. Dalton claimed in 1947, the storm has blown up 
suddenly. Its brewing is plain enough. 

In the first eight months of 1951 the visible trade gap, 
the difference between the recorded values of imports 
and exports, was £800 million. For two reasons this 
exaggerates the true deficit on overseas payments. First, 
the values of imports are reckoned including the costs of 
insurance and freight, which are in fact paid largely to 
British firms rather than to foreigners. Secondly, no 
account is taken of invisible transactions—payments for 
services rather than goods—which yield a net surplus to 
Britain. These two factors can be roughly allowed for. 
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The true deficit in the past eight months was rather 
bigger (at an annual rate of £380 million) than the deficit 
incurred in 1946, the year when demobilisation was in 
progress, when the civilian labour force was three mil- 
lions smaller than it is now, when many export industries 
had not been turned over from war production or rebuilt 
after wartime concentration. 


The deficit was small at the beginning of this year 
and has grown rapidly. In the past four months alone 
it has been, so far as can be calculated, equivalent to a 
rate of £630 million a year. The deficit in the great year 
of crisis, 1947, was £§4§ million. 

This comparison is misleading, because prices have 
risen since 1947. In the table the balance-of-payments 
figures for each postwar year are revalued according to 
the changes in British export prices. The final column 
of figures measures, in constant prices, the quantity of 


British BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 





Inde Surplus or 
Surphis (+) Deficit 
or British Revalued 
Deficit (—) Export at 1947 
Pr Prices 
' mn. { mn. 
RO ha veuwiee vac ois tamer —M4 jj 91 | — 380 
EOE ch indandad ak Goes —545 100 — 545 
PIR ache ak eee. SF — # 110 — 25 
ON ich haps <a eos Ee OF Be ae 
SOG s cchivterae kek acs +229 | 120 | +190 
} i 
1951 annual rates during :-— | 
8 months, Jan. to Aug... | —380 | 139 — 275 
4 months, Jan.to April. | -—130 | 133 — 100 
4 months, May to Aug... | —630 | 145 —435 


goods that it would have been necessary each year to 
add to exports—and so take away from the British con- 
sumer—in order to balance overseas payments. It shows 
that for the past four months the deficit has been bigger 
in real terms, as well as in money value, than it was in 
1946 ; it has been only one-fifth smaller than in 1947. 
For all the postwar expansion in production and exports, 
the British economy is almost as far from paying its way 
as it has ever been. Although export values will rise, 
there is little hope that on balance the final four months 
of 1951 will yield any better results than the middle 
four months. And it has to be pointed out that the 
exports of 1947 were those made after, not before, a 
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winter of fuel shortage. The danger that the eConem: 
stringencies of 19§2 will be even more 


: evere th; 
that have gone before is patent. han thog 


The public mind has grown accustomed to dramari 
swings from crisis to recovery and fro: recovery te 
to crisis. So far they have made markably me: 
difference to the living standards of ordinary people it 
talk of a payments deficit is now to sucgest. a 
another dreary round of import cuts, new short “* 
tighter restrictions and higher taxation. That js me 
enough: each successive bout of restrict), nism ‘. bead 
to cut more deeply into the foundations of incentive and 
innovation on which the prosperity of the British 
economy depends. But the danger is also more ian 
diate. In 1947 and 1949 production and living Standards 
were recovering rapidly from the effects of war, The 
crises were interruptions in the trend; thanks 
American aid, which provided time for gentle remedies 
to take effect, the payments gap could be closed without 
any actual reduction in living standards. Both the trend 
and the aid are uncertain now. A deficit of the propor: 
tions of 1947 is far more serious when it occurs in the 
conditions of 19§1. If it is allowed to run on unchecked 
to the point of crisis, the consequences can only too easily 
be severe dislocation to industry, unemployment, and a 
lower standard of living. 


The new crisis comes when exports have almost reached 
the famous “ target” of 75 per cent above the 193 
volume, which was supposed to balance British payments 
in the postwar world. There are people who seem to con- 
clude that- Britain therefore has nothing more to do, that 
the fault lies with foreign countries for making the things 
Britain imports so dear, that the British deficit must be 
removed by mysterious international action to reduce 
commodity prices. This is a classic demonstration of 
how rigidly set the minds of planners may become. The 
hard fact is that the postwar world has turned out to be 
an even more difficult place than was foreseen in 1945. 
The terms on which exports can be traded for imports 
are likely to remain unfavourable to Britain. If they 
were more favourable—if this were a less inflationary 
world—it is doubtful whether British goods would k 
competitive enough to sell in their present volume, and 
the gap would still exist. It is a complete fantasy 10 
suppose that Britain would benefit from a world depres 
sion. 


In the world as it is, and as it must be accepted, thi 
country is not exporting enough to pay Is way. I's 
not exporting enough because the pressure of inflationary 
demand in the home market is too strong, and the ol 
effective policy for reducing the payments deficit before 
it leads to crisis is disinflation. This 1s not a — 
of theory and commonsense alone. The recovery ° 
Western Germany this year, as well as that of — 
in 1948, has demonstrated clearly the effectiveness of . 
disinflatiohary remedy. There is no reason (0 think . 
the British people will now shrink from such 4 — 
when the facts are made plain to them. They ‘i se 
stand well enough that a payments gap has ‘0 be ¢ ily 
eventually and is better closed earlier anc 1¢ss id 
rather than later and more painfully. It is the int 28 
who must be blamed for lack of foresight and we ‘ist 
of will. Those who find the courage to adopt 4 T° a. 
policy are not only more likely to save the country ! 

a crisis if they are in power ; they are also more 
to be entrusted with power next month. 
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An Army in Embryo 


HAT there should have been a chorus of approval 

for the idea of a European army from men of such 
eminent and varying capacities as General Eisenhower, 
Mr Acheson, Mr Morrison and now Mr Strachey is 
something of a miracle. A few months ago every staff 
oficer in Europe had his little joke about the practical 
difficulties of any such plan ; now the sceptics are silent 
and the enthusiasts hold the field. Behind the idea, and 
determined that it shall be made to work, stands a group 
of men who cannot by any stretch of argument be 
described as starry-eyed; among them are fighting 
soldiers from Korea who have helped to create in most 
unfavourable circumstances a United Nations army and 
a Commonwealth division. Moreover, since the 
Washington conference of American, British and French 
foreign ministers the idea has become western “ policy ” 
in a sense that it has never been before. An impromptu 
French aspiration has become part of a deliberate pro- 
gramme. It remains as true as ever that the sight of 
the French Deputy for Nato, M. Alphand, explaining 
the French thesis to an audience of military correspon- 
dents is like watching an art master defending his subject 
before a sceptical education committee. Yet the 
European army, once regarded as a luxury, is becoming 
a necessity. 

It is as well to recall why this has happened. It is not 
because the political urge for European unity has swept 
all military objections away; although it is true that many 
American military experts have been inspired by the 
Strasbourg gospel. Nor is it because anybody regards 
the European army as a good thing in itself in present 
circumstances. It is quite4imply because the western 
allies faced this dilemma: to defend Western Europe and 
to provide against the day when American land forces 
will be withdrawn from it, another ten divisions are 
required in addition to the available Nato forces, and they 
can only come from Germany. As the French want 
Europe defended but will not—indeed, a French Govern- 
ment dare not—give Germans the right to recreate an 
independent Wehrmacht, the integration of German 
divisions in a European army has become the basis of a 
political compromise. In other words the motive of the 
plan is not the confidence of French and Germans 
that they can work together in such intimacy—though 
men of goodwill on both sides are hoping to do so— 
but French distrust and fear of Germany. This is not 
necessarily a weak point in the scheme ; for political 
arrangements that do not recognise political facts are 
useless. But'it is a point that should not be lost from 
sight if wishful thinking is to be avoided. It is safer 
and wiser to talk of the European’ army not as a means 
of uniting Europe but as a function of Franco-German 
relations, or 

If the fears and hopes that underlie this enterprise 
need realistic appraisal so do its military aspects. The 
Present proposal is that a complete, practical plan for 
the European army should be ready in about six weeks’ 
time for consideration by the governments of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany. If agreement and approval were 
secured, then in the New Year the German pledge of a 


| Contribution to - Europe’s defence could be formally 


*xchanged for the west’s recognition of German inde- 
Pendence. 


It is most unlikely that the time schedule will be 
observed, whatever hopes have been encouraged by 
statements from Washington and*Ottawa. In the first 
place the military experts of the five governments 
interested in the plan of an integrated European army are 
deeply divided on essential practical points. For 
example, only the arbitration of General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters is likely to achieve an agreement between 
the French desire for small divisions and the German 
desire for large—an argument that mjght well be com- 
promised on the basis of national divisions 12,000 strong. 
Secondly,.if the militagy experts are divided on military 
matters it is far from certain that the political experts can 
agree on political matters. Both in France and Germany 
public opinion is only just waking up to the fact that 
what is being proposed is the extinction of purely 
national armies and the surrender of national sovereignty 
in defence policy. In Germany a powerful opposition 
with every prospect of one day gaining power is bitterly 
attacking the plan; and in France both extremes of 
political opinion, Gaullists and Communists, will fight 
the idea tooth and nail in the Chamber. In Germany, 
too, it is noted with irritation that there is still to be an 
army of North Africa under the control of Paris and ‘an 
army of the Congo under control of Brussels ; but it is 
proposed that Bonn will control nothing and have an 
incomplete genetal staff minus operations and intelli- 
gence departments. Thirdly, it is inconceivable that 
what is called the political part of the defence plan—the 
superstructure of executive commission, deliberative 
assembly, secretariat, budgetary committee and so on— 
will be set up between now and the end of the year. It 
took nine months to agree on the Schuman Plan organ- 
isation, and the issues then raised meant little to the 
ordinary politician and man in the street. But the Pleven 
defence plan affects every able-bodied man under 45 
west of the Elbe. Above all, it raises the question of 
how the European army is to be paid for. 


On the face of it, therefore, it looks as if the plan for 
a European army is politically desirable, but psycho- 
logically unrealistic and militarily superfluous. It looks, 
too, as if the political organisation which the French 
insist on having agreed with the Germans before they 
will consent to the recruitment and training of German 
soldiers will keep officials and statesmen arguing for 
months ; whereas what Nato wants is urgent action— 
a German division by the end of 19§2, five divisions by 
the end of 1953 and eighi to ten divisions and a tactical 
air force by the end of 1954. The prospect of sufficient 
Franco-German agreement to get this integrated defence 
organisation started is therefore gloomy. But the 
remarkable fact remains that those who know the diffi- 
culties best arid are responsible for overcoming them— 
that is to say the international staff at Shape and its 
political masters—believe success is possible and intend 
to work for it. Indeed, it is true to say that the Supreme 
Commander gives priority to this political task over all 
military problems. And even the most confirmed sceptic 
must recognise that to overcome traditional enmities, to 
insist that wartime memories shall be buried, to urge new 
and close relations between suspicious neighbours is pre- 
cisely what Marshal Rokossovsky is trying to do in 
Poland and Eastern Germany. It cannot be seriously 


argued that nothing of the kind is possible in Western 
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Europe if the Americans have made up their mind that 
it is. 

This contrast between the unpleasant facts and the 
vigorous American and European will to overcome them 
puts British policy into a difficult position. So far it has 
been content to send rather undistinguished and dis- 
interested observers to the conferences in Paris. They 
have stood on the touchline and commented in whispers. 
Now that Mr Morrison and the highest authorities of the 
western world have given the Pleven plan their blessing 
the British will have to speak up. Clearly, so long as it 
is their policy, as it is the Americans’ to support but stay 
out of this European defence organisation, they can 
neither barrack nor cheer wholeheartedly. Yet, as the 
strongest military power in Western Europe, with an un- 
precedented peacetime force on the Continent, they are 
entitled to speak and to be heard with respect. 

What then are they to do and say? First, they can 
usefully act the judicial role. They can point out per- 
sistently that the military preparations needed for 
Europe’s defence and the political experiments needed 
for Europe’s unity should be kept apart at every point 
where they might clash. -Otherwise the latter will 
frustrate and delay the former. It is, for instance, 
possible for the British—and only for the British—to 
remind General Eisenhower that Paris would be secretly 
delighted if two years hence there were not a single 
German regiment under arms. Likewise, the British 
can see to it that the drive for a European army—from 
which Denmark, Holland, Norway and Portugal still 
stand aloof—shall not divert attention and energy from 
the need to integrate the much more powerful Nato 
forces. The British, too, can make much of the fact that 
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the European Defence Organisation, e\ 1 if j; came j 
being within the next three years, co! afford ere, 
the naval forces, nor the strategic and t.ctica] air fo 
nor the ground defence against air attack ade a 
make them independent of British collabora ** ® 

In short, the British must and show! reserve j 

ment about their own relationship to this defence — 
sation until it is clear beyond any doub: \' ie: 


nsrsaetige What is involy 
For no other decision is possible so long 4s two aud 
remain unanswered: first, will the embryo army—for jt 


is nothing more—becoming a living thing ’ 
exactly are American military intention: 
And reserving judgment must mean fo: 
outside the proposed defence organisatio: 
along, which is precisely what the Amicricans are now 
doing. It is possible that five years hence the problems 
of Western Europe’s defence will have been transformed 
and that it will be revealed that General Eisenhower 
worked so well that Europe can dispense with everything 
American save the latest weapons and scientific advances 
the strategic air force and the formal ties of the Atlantic 
Treaty. In that case Britain will be glad it stayed outside. 
for it can then concentrate on its duties to Nato and the 
Commonwealth. But it is also possible that the defence 
organisation, after a year or two of experiment, wil 
break down on the reefs of the German problem, For 
the time being the role of Britain is that of understudy 
to the United States as it tries to supply that outside 
encouragement and pressure and leadership without 
which no European organisation will work. If it one 
day has to play the role itself, it will play it all the more 
effectively for having, like the Americans, given it 
support to the European Army from outside. 


Second, what 
‘or the future? 
Britain staying 
: but helping it 


Booksellers’ Price War? 


(By a Correspondent) 


HEN he announced the Government’s intention 
to abolish resale price maintenance, the President 
of the Board of Trade said that this legislation would not 
necessarily apply indiscriminately to all trades ; there 
might be some that could make out a good case for 
exemption. The obvious exceptions are those—such as 
the sellers of wireless sets and electrical apparatus—that 
provide technical services. A more difficult, and perhaps 
a marginal, case is the book trade, which is covered by 
a tight system of resale price maintenance under the Net 
Book Agreement. 

This agreement is the sheet anchor of the whole trade, 
for it marked the transition from a period of hard struggle 
to comparative prosperity. There was a time when 
university booksellers—now honoured academic institu- 
tions—habitually wore their customers’ cast-off clothing. 
It may be regarded as symbolic that the first “ net book ” 
was Marshall’s “ Principles of Economics,” published in 
1890. The experiment was successful enough to- lead 
to the general adoption of the system ten years later. 

The net book agreement stipulates that all booksellers 
shall sell at the retail price fixed by the publishers, and 
includes provisions about fixed dates of publication and 
the length of time that must elapse before books may 
be sold as second-hand or reduced in price. The mem- 
bers of the Publishers’ Association agree that they will 


supply books to any bookseller who breaks the agreement 
only at the full net price that he must charge to the 
public. A policy of price-cutting would thus soon lead 


‘to the extinction of the offending firm. 


The argument for abolishing resale price maintenance 
is that it prevents the public from benefiting from free, 
or more or less free, competition. In gencral that argu- 
ment is overwhelmingly strong. But the book trades 
claim for exemption is not based solely on the sell- 
centred belief that the abolition of net books woul 
throw it into confusion and damage its interests. It 
also based on the fact that from the nature of the mark 
there cannot in any. event be free competition m the 
retailing of books. It is not at all certain that the wer 
tion of the agreement would reduce price: and — 
the public in the long run. For price competition . 
effective in reducing retail prices a “ marke! i 
two conditions must exist. The purchaser must be @® z 
to compare prices and choose his price ; the retailer “ 
also be able to compare prices in order to calculate ; 
own. Without these conditions the argum-" chet cose 
petition will reduce distributive costs and prices re" 
shaky. There are two reasons for believing that the 


conditions do not exist in bookselling: first. he fact ons 
so many books are published, and secondly, (hat compe 
tion in the book trade tends to be at a distance. 
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[In 1950 alone 11,211 new books and 5,334 reprints 
were published. How many works were in print 
altogether is not known, but in 1940 there were 600,000. 
Few bookshops will attempt to deal with all these books, 
but many have stock lines running into several thou- 
sands. At present the bookseller can discover the prices 
of all these books from catalogues. It would be d for- 
midable task if instead he had to watch the prices of 
every book to see that it was competitive. 


Competition varies with distance. Even if there 
were no net book agreement the bookseller in a small 
town would have little incentive to reduce his prices. 
His is often the only bookshop in the town, and the 
nearest competition is several miles away; the num- 
ber of customers that even the smallest bookshop can 
economically serve is much greater than that on which 
most small retailers can subsist ; and it is the size of the 
shop rather than the number of shops ‘that varies with 
the demand. A bookseller of this kind might perhaps 
reduce his prices in expectation of increasing demand 
and higher profits. But the demand is comparatively 
inelastic, at least in the upward direction ; for much of 
any short-term increase in reading will be absorbed by 
the local library, while a short-term decrease will first 
be felt by the shop. 

A bookseller in a larger town has competition on his 
doorstep ; and at considerable cost he might be able to 
compare his prices with those of his competitors. But 
his extra cost might be sufficient to prevent him from 
making any worthwhile reductions in his prices. The 
rate of production of new books and the complexity of 
demand facing the general bookseller in a large town 
have already led to specialisation, reducing the competi- 

n between different shops in the range of books they 
‘cep in stock. Price competition would aggravate this 

Specialist bookshops—among which the best known 
are the university booksellers—offering as they do a 
specialised knowledge and a high standard of service, 
would fit particularly badly into a competitive free-for- 
all. They rely not only on sales across the counter, but 
also on postal business over a wide area; one of them 
has said that a good bookshop should be able to operate 


behind closed doors. The specialist bookseller’s market . 


is on the librarian’s desk and his showroom is a catalogue. 


Itis a high-cost business ; the staff must be suitably paid 


ior its knowledge, and a high proportion of the stock 
tetails at Comparatively small discoumt. It would add 
impossibly to his costs if he had also to provide a staff 
) heck the price lists of, say, twenty other bookshops, 
competing in price in a number of titles which might 
inge trom two or three to ten or twelve thousand. 
—utting across the structure of the trade are the very 
rae, heavily capitalised bookshops and the chain stores. 
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1 might profit from the abolition of the net book 
agr-ement, for they could probably sell books as though 
~< were boct-polish, at a low overall margin of profit. 


would undoubtedly lead to a great reduction in 
the number of bookshops. At first-sight that would seem 
desirable, as a means of avoiding wasteful duplication 
ind stimulating economies in sales methods ; but the 
reduction in the service which the book trade now gives 
Would be damaging in other ways. It is in the public’s 
interest, as well as that of the trade, that books should 
be shown, as now, over a wide area, and that the book- 


seller should render, as he frequently does, services 
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without sale and without visible recompense. It is, 
moreover, by no means certain that the economic advan- 
tages of lower distribution costs would be permanent. 
In the first stage of a price war the smaller booksellers 
would disappear. The struggle would then continue 
between the larger ones ; but because of the heavy capital 
required to enter the business there might afterwards be 
a trend towards monopoly prices. 

That the abolition of the net book agreement would 
lead to lower prices is not borne out by experience in 
the United States where no such agreement operates. 
The English bookseller makes 33} per cent on most 
general books, 25 per cent or less on textbooks. His 
American counterpart expects more than 40 per cent 
on general books,-about 25 per cent on textbooks, and 
in addition scores of complicated bilateral agreements 
between publishers and retailers must be set up where 
the British book trade works efficiently on one. The 
second-hand market in this country is another case 
where there is no agreement, and it is noteworthy that 
most second-hand booksellers expect to make a larger 
percentage of profit on a second-hand copy than on a 
new one, and will not buy unless they can do so. Distri- 
butive costs appear to be quite as high, if not higher, 
where there is no net agreement. 


* 


The complaint is often heard, however, that even 
at 33} per cent the bookseller’s margin is too high. [It 
seems at first sight absurd that on the sale of a ros. 6d. 
novel the bookseller probably makes 3s. 6d., while 
the author makes only a few pence and his publisher, 
after paying his overheads, little more. But the book- 
seller does not. make this profit without considerable 
risk. If he buys three copies of this novel, he will pay 
a guinea for them, and he thus makes no profit at all 
until such time as he sells the third copy. The sale 
of the first two does not even cover him, for it does not 
pay a penny towards his overheads. The reading public 
is fickle, as any bookseller knows, and this means that 
his stock is, in a sense, highly perishable. A book which 
is selling like hot cakes today may be just dead stock 
in a month’s time. The stock is perishable too in the 
serise that copies are on show to be read and frequently 
deteriorate rapidly from handling, perhaps becoming 
unsaleable. In another sense, however, books are far 
too durable from the bookseller’s point of view. The 
satisfied toothpaste purchaser comes back for another 
tube ; the satisfied book buyer treasures his copy, may 
lend it to friends, and rarely requires another copy for 
his own use. 

The bookseller is human and fallible ; to judge the 
probable sale, through his shop, of even the few thou- 
sand titles which are shown to him by the publishers’ 
travellers during the year must involve errors which, 
unless he is remarkably good at his job as a buyer, will 
show up in the form of expensive dead stock at his annual 
stock-taking. This stock represents a considerable 
amount of capital invested for little or no return. It 
takes up valuable space, a commodity which is always, 
somehow or other, at a premium in any bookshop, thus 
reducing the shop’s capacity for more saleable books. 
After he has held the stock for two years the bookseller 
can cut prices, since he is then no longer bound by 


the net book agreement to sell at the published price. 


Or he can auction his dead stock off to anyone who cares 
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to buy it—to second-hand dealers, for instance, for a 
fraction of his original outlay. Books that are unsold 
during the period when they enjoy public interest will 
hardly sell at any price at all later. 

Enough has been said to show that the bookseller 
cannot be accused of making what the White Paper on 
resale price maintenance calls “ profit without risk.” He 
has, compared with other retail traders, a large amount 
of capital tied up, in stock which is mostly, for one or 
another reason, perishable. He must be extremely care- 
ful of overbuying, because of the high capital value of 
his stock. And yet he cannot be too cautious, for to 
underbuy is to lose the sales which must support him. 
He is buying, and trying to sell, a great many untested 
articles, on which little or no market research may have 
been done, and on which he may have little time to do 
his own market research. In these conditions price com- 


petition would operate in an unusually hit-and-miss 


NOTES OF 


Mr Attlee has decided to grasp the nettle and appeal 
to the country on October 25th because no one could show 
him why he should not. The greatest weakness of almost 
all modern Prime Ministers is that they rarely have time 
to think. And without reflection the instinct of political 
self-preservation, the instinct to do as little as possible and 
climg to office in the hope that something will turn up, is 
dominant. It was dominant throughout the summer in spite 

' the demoralisation of Mr Attlee’s administration last 
winter and spring. But in the quiet of his Norwegian holi- 
day Mr Attlee had time to take stock. It seems that he 
came back in the mood to decide on an autumn election 
unless any of his close advisers could offer strong reasons 
against it. He saw that Labour had nothing to wait for. He 
knew that the country required strong government such as no 
party could provide on a trifling Parliamentary majority, and 
with its eye continuously on an election to come. He saw that 
the Government would ‘ace an increasing risk of losing 
by-elections, and of being defeated in the House of Commons 
by illness among its supporters; yet once the autumn had 
gone, winter hardships would compel it to try at all costs 
to avoid facing the electorate before June. 


When these arguments had settled in.Mr Attlee’s mind, 
as they seem to have done last month, they were clearly 
overwhelming. His colleagues and the party organisers 
could set against them nothing but the wish to stick to office, 
the moral feebleness of nursing slender hopes, the perpetual 
reluctance of careful organisers to put their organisation to 
a sharp test. These are not the qualities of Mr Attlee’s own 
mind. Once an issue has commanded his full attention he 
can be, as he has shown before, bold in decision. And he 
possesses also a modest self-confidence. It is perhaps a 
conviction that, whatever they tell the public opinion pollster 
beforehand, when they come to the ballot-box the British 
people, like the American people in 1948, feel safer with a 
little man trying to do his best. 

It seems unlikely that Mr Attlee finally rejected the 
opinions for delay—some of them expressed across the 
Atlantic—until last week-end. But once the decision for an 
autumn election was taken there was no point in leaving 
it until November, and it would not have been in Mr Attlee’s 
character to delay the announcement while hints and specula- 
tion inevitably gained currency. He has given his own 
party as well as the Opposition just five weeks in 
which to decide what the issues are and put them 
before the voters; 
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fashion. The choice is between evils. The 
arrangement keeps the less efficient bookseller jn ae 
and book prices high enough to yield him “ 


a 
return. On the other hand, there is no doubts aa 
abolition of the net book agreement would throw th 
trade into considerable difficulty and confusion - book. 
shops would become, as they are sometimes accused of 
being in the United States, mere stalls for the disposal 
of best sellers, and the well-stocked shop, in which is 
a pleasure to browse, would disappear. That might be 
worthwhile if the effect were also substantially to reduce 


the price of books. It seems more likely that the reduc. 
tion would be small, and it is even possible that after 
a time the retail prices of many books would be higher 
(in relation to publishers’ prices) than they are now. 
There can certainly be no confidence thai on balance 
the public would gain ; and that is perhaps a strong 
enough argument for leaving things as they are 


THE WEEK 


The Way of the Meteor 


Mr Bevan is now unimportant enough to be judged 
by his friends more than by his own actions. He seems, 
indeed, to be letting the friends do the running in the 
campaign that is still doctrinally so vague as to have no 
name but Mr Bevan’s own. They are not a co-ordinated 
group ; so many have let themselves be nominated for the 
next Labour party executive committee that in the voting 
at Scarborough they are likely to defeat each other. That 
may be attributed to too much enthusiasm or too much 
ambition, but it is not the only evidence of their political 
inexperience. 

“ Going Out Way,” a pamphlet continuing the argument 
of “One Way Only,” was published this week. Mr Bevan 
contributes only a brief and vague introduction ; he appears 
to have had little to do with the rest. One of the anonymous — 
contributors has let himself be so carried away by the © 
journalism of personalities that a main section of the 
pamphlet is devoted to a verbose attack on those trade union 
members of the Labour executive who have supported 
Government policy—and, in particular, the executive’s state- 
ment of Labour doctrine in “Our First Duty: Peace"— 
although their own unions have opposed various points in 
the policy. It is charitable to conclude from this that 
Mr Bevan has lost interest in the movement associated with 
his name. He can hardly have been guilty of so gross 2 
blunder as to fire gums that can be turned with the greatest 
ease against himself. He has not resigned from the Labour 
executive and therefore shares responsibility for the policy 
statement published in its name. Yet it is he and his 
immediate friends alone, not the unions, who in their other 
statements reject that policy almost in its entirety. 

For the rest, the pamphlet fails to make its authors 
argument any more coherent or relevant than it was before. 
There are perfectly good grounds for arguing about the 
level of armaments that the West would be wise to have 
in 1953. But if the need for rearmament is admitted a. 
(and Mr Bevan’s friends continue to admit it), then age 
the effort can achieve its purpose of deterring Russia 0 : 
if it is made as quickly as possible. This year and ag 
it can hardly be too great. The pamphleteers continue 
ignore the obvious and to suggest that less rearmamen 
should be done now as well as in 1953. By this one 
sistency they have lost any right to serious considers 
that their status in the Labour movement once gave ‘ul 
“Bevanism” has proved to be a strange meteor in 4 
summer sky. It is almost burned out now. 





Secret Sessions at Ottawa 


There has been a very proper secrecy about most of the 
figures and some of the arguments put before the foreign, 
defence and finance ministers of the Nato governments at 
Ottawa. For not only are many of the problems before them, 
such as the medium-term defence plan, of crucial military 
importance but many of the demands made and arguments 
used could be politically embarrassing to ministers in their 
wn countries. The attempt to find some method of sharing 
and adjusting the costs of rearmament is proving even more 
dificult than was expected; and Mr Gaitskell has found 
himse!{ in the position of agreeing with the French that the 
Americans should be asked to slacken the pace from a gallop 
to a canter. 

In general there seems to have been in Ottawa a tendency 
for the weaker members to ask the stronger members to be a 
little less tough and rather more sceptical of the immediate 
threat from the Russians. The Norwegians and Danes, it 
is true, have given way to the military arguments for bringing 
Greece and Turkey into Nato, but without surrendering the 
sound political arguments against pretending that the Near 
East can be regarded as part of what the conference is 
increasingly calling the Atlantic community. And ministers 
from other countries have been complaining that the drive 


for results and efficiency will give the Big Three too much 
power in an ostensibly democratic body. 

These complaints are not new and should be treated with 
sympathy ; but the answers will not be obvious until the 
ministers have done some fresh thinking about the future 


scope and organisation of Nato. That they should have gone 
into committee for this purpose is one of the best pieces of 
news that have come out of Ottawa, 


* ” * 


Mossadegh Keeps His Stance 


Even those who most deplore Dr Mossadegh’s lack of 
constructive policy must admit that he is masterly at keeping 
critics at bay. He can no longer muster a quorum in the 
Majlis but he is full of devices which show how well he 
knows his public.. These include slow-motion play with his 
“ultimatum ” to Britain (to which Mr Harriman has sensibly 
refused to give endorsement), his stream of announcements 
of profitable oil sales about to be negotiated, and his conjur- 
ing up of plots—new or old—against the regime and royal 
house. He gauges to a nicety Teheran’s famous capacity for 
turning a crumb of rumour into a whole meal. He remains 
in office, therefore, as the hero who got rid of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

Those who wish for his replacement by someone more 
ready to treat with the west must not be dismayed by the 
time it is taking. Their purpose would be defeated if he 
were to be pushed from office while still wearing the halo of 
Patriotism—® potential martyr. They will gain their end 
only if he falls in circumstances which make it clear to the 
Persians that he has stopped the wheels of their oil industry, 
‘ost them markets and virtually halved their revenue. 

If British judgment of psychology were good, nothing 
would be said or done to lessen the chances of facts sinking 
fome. Naturally the British ban on delivering “scarce and 
ee ar-worthy commodities” has been represented in 

cheran as a sanction, and—though it has heartened Dr 
Mossadegh’s political opponents—it has provided him with a 
iresn propaganda item for the anti-foreign smoke-screen in 
which he cloaks his failings. But a few non-deliveries of steel- 
‘aus have little impact on the man in the street. Much more 
‘portant is the fact that the ban includes one staple article 
of daily diet—sugar. _ Persia grows some of its own sugar, 
and it has ample stocks. Its total import has in the last few 
years never exceeded 150,000 tons. The maximum dollar 
Cost of 150,000 tons of sugar, delivered, is under three- 
quarters of a million dollars. Even if all the import came 
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from this country (which it does not) this would be a cheap 
price to pay for depriving Dr Mossadegh of the chance to 
blame every flaw in sugar distribution upon Britain. Some 
over-zealous dollar-saver in Whitehall has blundered, and 
has made the Tudeh party a gift of the argument that Russian 
sugar is readily available. 


* * * 


Japanese Attitudes to the Peace Treaty 


In spite of the remarkably generous spirit of the San 
Francisco treaty, with its lack of humiliating phrases or 
permanent restrictions of sovereignty, it has (together with 
the supplementary American-Japanese security pact) evoked 
some strong criticism in Japan. This is not to be attributed 
merely to cantankerousness in a people now free to talk 
after a period of foreign tutelage and suppression. The 
Japanese cannot help feeling nervous at a treaty which 
formally binds them to the distant United States while 
leaving them treaty-less in relation to their two most powerful 
Asian neighbours. Even though the new security pact 
assures them of assistance in the defence of their country 
against possible attack, it also seems to them to increase the 
risk of being involved in war—particularly a war which 
might break out between America and the Soviet Union 
over an issue which did not concern Japan. The Japanese 
have shown remarkable martial qualities in what they 
believed to be the service of their emperor and country ; 
but the outcome of the last war deflated militarism .and 
produced a sense of helplessness, combined with a desire to 
withdraw into the national shell and keep clear of the quarrels 
of a world which still remains full of strife. There is envy 
of the position of India, whose position on the fence in the 
current world conflict seems to, many Japanese the one which 
their country should try to imitate. 


The peace treaty has, of course, to be ratified by the Diet, 
and even if this is done—which n pe be assured by the 
majority commanded by the Liberal and Democratic parties, 
both represented on the delegation sent to San Francisco— 
the debate and the voting will indicate the political strength 
of the opposition. The Prime Minister, Mr Yoshida, 
evidently takes the matter seriously, for the Liberal Party 
is organising a campaign with meetings all over the country 
to explain the treaty to the people and counter the criticism 
of it. 


A Japanese periodical, commenting on the treaty, has 
argued that, as current American sympathy for Japan is 
due to anti-Communism, it is liable to disappear either if 
there should be a Soviet-American reconciliation or if Japan 
failed to “ act in line” with American policy. It is for the 
American Government—and Congress, which holds the 
purse strings for Asian economic development—to demon- 
strate in practice that the American attitude towards Asia 
is not merely strategic and selfish, but is based on a real 
interest in the welfare of Asian peoples. Otherwise that 
anti-western, Pan-Asian sentiment which is so widespread in 
the Far East and so cleverly exploited by the Communists 
may gain a hold on Japan so strong as to deprive the peace 
treaty of its intended effect. 


* * * 


Dr Dalton’s Boycott 


The protests wrung from the textile trade by Dr 
Dalton’s attempt to instigate a buyers’ strike are probably 
music to his ears, sin¢e they suggest that the attempt will 
succeed. So, within limits, it may. A purchase postponed 
does often prove to be a purchase abandoned, and so 
represents a net reduction in demand. Thus an expectation 
of lower prices, however unwarranted by the existing state 
of supply and demand, may be to some extent self-justifying ; 
the arousing of such expectations may to that same extent 
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be an effective method of reducing prices. The kindest 
thing one can say of Dr Dalton is that he may realise, and 
be acting on, this fact. His manauvre remains none the 
less an obvious exercise in buck-passing and an irresponsible 
piece of electioneering. 


It is buck-passing because control of the volume of home 
demand is properly the Government’s responsibility. When, 
as now, it is desirable that fewer goods—textile or other— 
should go to home consumers, and more for export, the 
obvious and effective course is to deflate home incomes. The 
result, it is true, will be a certain amount of frictional 
unemployment, but identically the same result must follow 
on any adequate reduction in home demand by exhortations 
like Dr Dalton’s. The’ difference is that in the first case 
Government policy can plainly be held responsible, while in 
the second case the chain of cause and effect is less obvious 
to the unsophisticated. Or, of course, one can ration ; but 
a return to rationing and its inconveniences would, once 
again, bring odium to the Government. Renouncing both 
methods in favour of hit-and-miss exhortation, Dr Dalton 
descends to the level of a Ramsay MacDonald exorcising 
the slump by incantations of “on and on and on and up 
and up and up ”—but without MacDonald’s excuse of 
Jacking any other proved prescription. 

Dr Dalton’s manceuvre is also irresponsible electioneering, 
because only a little of its effect will be -to put off some 
purchases for ever. The greater part of the fall in selling 
prices, which is a response to mere postponement of demand, 
must be temporary. Such a passing trough in the trend 
provides, if it is properly timed, handy election material ; 
but it is provided at the cost of business stability. Price 
fluctuations genuinely registering the underlying changes 
of demand and of costs are the normal stuff of rational 
business decision; price fluctuations generated by arti- 
ficially induced aberrations in consumers’ behaviour reduce 
business to a gamble. The case for the planned economy 
1. 

3. 

put: it mildly, unproven) ability to abolish irrational price 
fluctuations and ensure that price trends confotm to basic 
economic realities. Deliberately to increase fluctuation is a 
piece of irresponsibility verging on sabotage of the planning 
Dr Dalton loves. 


* + * 


Controlling the Hospitals 


The hospital service has come to the parting of the 
administrative ways. That is the general conclusion of the 
report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the regional 
boards and. management committees (HMSO, 128.). - It 
was originally intended, both by the Government and by 
Parliament, that the boards and committees were to enjoy 
as much financial independence as possible.. In-fact, in the 
three years since the health service was introduced, the 
freedom of the boards and committees +has- become smaller 
and smaller and the Ministry of Health’s control ever 
tighter. 

Thus the miajor question of policy that has to be decided 
is whether the regional boards ‘are really necessary as 
executive bodies. If the Ministry-of--Health wishes to 
exercise an increasingly direct control over hospital finances, 
then many of the boards’ functions becéme redundant and 
their presence -as a supernumerary controlling authority 
between committees and Ministry: merely causes irksome 
delays. They should therefore become purely planning and 
advisory bodies, and in matters of hospital budgeting the 
Ministry should deal directly with the management com- 
mittees. If, on the other hand, the Ministry does not wish 
to dispense with the regional boards, it must be willing to 
give them greater scope and responsibility than they have 
at present. 


The Select Committee could not itself make a reeom- 
mendation on this matter of policy. But there is no doubt 


as always rested largely on its supposed (though, to - 
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from the recommendations it does make 
pathies lie. For instance, it recommends {| 
allow management committees to transfer expenditure fe. 
one subhead in their estimates to another show id pe rest ee 
to the regional boards. On unspent balances, jt a 
mends that if hospital authorities have been able to min 
real savings on their estimates, they should be civen 


WHETE its SVM. 
t the Power to 


¢ tik 
recognition of the fact in the approval of +).; yes oe 
estimates. Both these recommendations. cain’ cok 
would go some way towards the principle «! financing thy 
hospitals by means of block grants—a prin. ‘ple urged rw 
nearly all the witnesses examined by the Select Committes 
The committee itself does not go so far as + recommend 
the block grant system. But it is sympat! towards the 


proposal—which is all the more significant because th 
Ministry of Health’s main objection to block ¢ 


. . pant 
is that Parliament would never agree to it 
. . * 
Too Much Meat 
This week the country has experienced a grave new 
problem. The meat ration is too large. The butchers say 


that it has not been fully taken up, and they therefore object 
to paying to the Ministry of Food a surcharge of od. in the { 
on the wholesale price. This surcharge is part of the strange 
system by which the butchers pay the Ministry when the 
ration is above 1s. 8d., and the Ministry pays the butchers 
a rebate when the ration falls below that leve!—the general 
aim being to give the trade a fair profit in the light of what 


it earned befere the war. With the ration at its present 
level, the shop assistants must work overtime and this, with 
the higher surcharge, is said to reduce the butchers’ gross 
profits. The Ministry has agreed to an investigation of 
their costs. 

The problem, however, has found its own solution. The 
2s. 2d. meat ration ends this week, for the peak period of 
home killings is over. (Actually the peak was lower than 


had been expected, owing to strikes of Irish dockers and 
British slaughterers, and Mr Webb’s promise of a 2s. 2d. 
ration was kept only by drawing on imported supplies 
Next week, when the ration is 2s., the butchers still expect 
to be left with some surplus meat, but with the surcharge 
at only 6d. and less overtime, gross profits will be perhaps 
I to 14 per cent higher than their present icve! of about 
14 per cent. 


It would be hard to imagine a combination of moe 
absurdities than the system which gives the butchers a vested 
interest in handling less meat, pays them for not selung tt, 
freezes the trade at its prewar size, although the quantity 
of meat to be handled is much less, and leaves meat ping 
up at some butchers while others, in wealt)icr districts, 


could sell twice as much. Never was scarcity o:ganised will 
such intricate care. 


* * * 


Towards German Equality 


The British, French and American Foreign Minister 
announced on September 13th their agreement to | {aly 
form completely” the relationship of their sta‘: ge 
German Federal Republic. There is no reason (© a 
that they intend to grant the Germans treatment 4° sor 
as the Japanese received, in so far as the division ¢! arate 
permits. But, were full sovereignty to be conferred 10 


peace treaty it would mean abandoning the Allicd we 
which are based on four-power agreemen': pec 
Russians. In particular, their forces would no onget vil 
a legal claim to occupy Western Berlin. 15 omg tin 
therefore retain ial rights in questions afiecung **"” 


and Germany as a whole. In other words. they will ren 
to deal with Moscow and General Chuikov, > « nsul 
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with Dr Adenauer or his successor. There wi)! 
Ambassador to the Kremlin. Finally, they ill be no Germay 


will retai 
rights to safeguard the security of their forces ‘5 ‘Ce £ 
The contractual agreements which will be concluded w: 
the Federal Republic will not be a Diktat in the Same 
manner. They will be freely negotiated with D; Adena 
and his advisers. The guiding Principle that has oe 
followed is, indeed, as the communiqué states. obey 


the integration of the Federal Republic on basis of 
equality within a European community, itse|; included is 
developing Atlantic community. oe 


The High Commissions will be transformed 
(which will presumably become a charge on 
treasuries instead of the German budget) 


occupation will have the status of defence f. 
in Germany. 


22, 195] 


into embassies 
their respective 
the armies of 
ITC€S stationed 


The Allied embassies will no longer have the right to 
interfere with German legislation or other domestic affair 
On the other hand, the Allied Governments will ask the 
German Government to undertake not to undo the reforms 
which have been imposed upon them. It is easy to forecast 
that trouble will arise over the Allied decartelisation 
measures, which the Americans regard as essential to demo- 
cratic freedom. The Japanese have already indicated that 
they intend to repeal similar regulations made in Japan, « 
the Bonn Government will probably continue to evade the 
issue. In any case price rings flourish even under the eves 
of the American High Commission. 


The Allies will also retain the tight to resume powers in 
an emergency. This decision is intended as a safeguard 
against a Communist coup-d’état, though German democrats 
hope that it would also be used tg protect the state against 
overthrow from the extreme right. 


The Washington communiqué makes it clear that Western 
Germany is to join the Atlantic defence forces at the same 
time as it regains its liberty. Dr Adenauer has again wel- 
comed this proposal ; he sees the European army and the 
Schuman Plan as means of linking Western Germany with 
the West before it is united with the Soviet Zone. But 
Dr Schumacher is once again blindly opposing him. 


* * * 


* 


No Heirs for Dr Adenauer 


Dr Adenauer is due to visit this country in the middle 
of October. It is to be hoped that, if the election campaiga 
should interfere with this arrangement, his visit will only be 
postponed for a very short period. The Federal Chancellor 
has been to Paris and Rome since the war, and he 1s cot 
stantly in touch with the American High Commissioner, Mr 
McCloy ; but his relations with Britain have not been % 
close. This is a reflection of the fact that Britain is not taking 
part in either the Schuman or the Pleven plan, to which the 
German Chancellor devotes so much of his attention. For 
Dr Adenauer is a genuine West European, one of the lew 
Germans who do not simply mean “ Germany when they 
say “Europe,” and “my own interests” when they = 
“ Germany.” Inevitably, he exasperates the other a me 
his government by the concessions he makes to their po it 
opponents—notably the Trade Union Federation—an¢ i 
his tendency to make decisions over their heads. He 1s . 
economist, and is too easily impressed by the 1ast ie 
he has happened to speak to. But when all is said an cae 
it is more important that the German a pati aed 
clearly in view his overriding aim—to link Westc! A sareate 
firmly with its neighbours as quickly as poss!0'c, 
time is short. 


+ before it jomns 

Time presses not only for Western Germany, aay a oe 

with the Sovietised east, but for Dr Adenauer oer Dr 
The British are too much inclined to act as ! 
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Adenauer were there for ever, instead of being a seventy-five- 
year-old politician with~a mounting opposition against him. 
The Bonn coalition has frequently been strained of late, but 
has survived for fear of the common enemy—Socialism as 
represented by Dr Schumacher. At best, however, elections 
cannot be postponed beyond 1953, and will come much 
earlicr if Dr Schumacher has his way. Then Dr Adenauer 
may well go down under the charge of having “ capitulated ” 
to the French and the Trade Union Federation. 


In any event, the Chancellor’s age suggests that, vigorous 
though he is, he should be appointing a successor in the 
Christian-Democrat ranks. Unfortunately, events in 
Germany since Hitler have eliminated the younger genera- 
tion in politics—the Nachwuchs. After 1945, recourse had 
inevitably to be madegto the survivors of the Weimar 
Republic ; the rest had been Nazi party officials, er nothing. 
The Russians faced this situation and made no bones about 
it ; they have simply passed over the lost generation, and have 
given authority to the young men of twenty, who learn as 
they make mistakes under the eyes of their elders. Their 
policy has much to be said for it. It is, however, too ruthless 
for the West. London, when it greets Dr Adenauer, should 
realise that he has no heirs. 


* * . 


First Case for the Battle Act 


While Mr Morrison was explaining Britain’s trading 
policy with the East to a still sceptical American public, the 
British Government was illustrating his thesis by concluding 
a contract for one million tons of grain from the Soviet Union 
(discussed in detail on page 704). As the Foreign Secretary 
stated it, the doctrine was simpl¢ and sensible ; restrictions 
on East-West trade, beyond the point where goods of direct 
strategic significance were involved, will entail a loss to the 
West far greater than the corresponding gain to the East. In 
other words, Britain does not trade with the Russians and 
their allies out of cussedness and political wrong-headedness, 
but as a business proposition deemed to the advantage of the 
West as a whole. But a complication has crept into the grain 
contract ; for, like the timber contract which preceded it, 
it contains a clause under which Moscow may suspend or 
reduce deliveries if it cannot spend on sterling area rubber 
the sterling earned under these contracts. 


This clause—which appears, perhaps deliberately, to be 
as Vague as vague can be—has still to be interpreted. In the 
last two years, the Russians have imported rubber at the 
rate of about §§,000 tons this year, 82,000 tons in 1950, and 
100,000 tons in 1949. Britain, on the other hand, is publicly 
committed to the principle that no goods of strategic value 
shall pass through the iron curtain; and it has equally 
accepted the principle that, while rubber in itself is not a 
Strategic commodity, rubber in quantities in excess of normal 
requirements becomes a strategic commodity. It looks as 
though Moscow’s normal requirements must be assessed at 
somewhere between §0,000 and 100,000 tons ; but the com- 
bined proceeds of the timber. and grain contracts will, at 
present prices, provide sufficient sterling to buy roughly 
100,000 tons of rubber. 


_ This is the measure of the possible political complications. 
lhe vagueness of the conditional clause suggests that Britain 
has decided to face it only when it arises, and not before. 
But with the advent of the Battle Bill, this ceases to be a 
question with which Britain alone is concerned. In fact, 
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ctore the Bill is cold from the lips of Congress, before it is 
even ratified, its still unknown administrator is already 
provided with a classic model of the tasks before him. 


_ There is, of course, an alternative for Britain : it is that it 
should buy American grain. But there are no longer any 
ECA dollars which could be used for the purpose, and Britain 
itself is heading for a new crisis in its dollar balance of pay- 
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mefits. It is already buying as much as it can from non- 
Russian, non-dollar sources: What alternative has it but to 
make up the balance from Russia ? 


* * * 


Emaciated Technology 


_ The Government has now published in a White Paper* 
its views on the vexed question of higher technological 
education. It cannot be said to have produced any clear-cut 
policy. Technological education outside the universities is 
to advance, in so far as it advances at all, in the hands of 
the local authorities. Such is the outcome of the prolonged 
discussions and numerous reports during the past six years. 


The universities are to continue to expand in their own 
way and in their own time ; no new technological university 
is to be provided ; selected technical colleges, almost all of 
which are local authority institutions, are to receive increased 
financial assistance ; a new body (to become Royal as and 
when it grows to a sufficient stature) is to be set up to 
grant a new award of associateship to technical college 
students who take “ approved” courses. 


This hotch-potch of decisions will offend no one. It is 
designed not to. It may even effect some gradual improve- 
ment in the technical colleges over the years. But the White 
Paper evades the knotty problems with a suavity which must 
itself call forth admiration. The universities have strenu- 
ously opposed the setting-up of any rival institution such 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; the Govern- 
ment has contrived to please them while tactfully doing so 
on grounds of economy—that an investment of some 
£6,000,000 with a return some ten years hence is not justi- 
fiable at the present time. Will any time be right and a 
hopeful experiment ever be made? The result is that the 
Government relies too heavily on the technical colleges. 
The White Paper says that the national advisory council on 
education in industry and commerce will shortly announce 
the details of their proposals for making improved financial 
assistance available for selected colleges and courses. Final 
judgment must await their publication, but it is difficult to 
feel confident that the advisory council will be strong enough 
to resist the claims of a multitude of colleges. Its tempta- 
tion will be to spread the resources too widely and too thinly, 
to promote too many colleges from third-class to second-class 
status and to have none in the top rank. This is a policy 
which will please local education authorities. It will not 
help technological progress. 


* * * 


Focus on the BBC 


The BBC’s annual reportt demonstrates, as usual, an 
impressive range of intellectual effort and technical achieve- 
ment. Among the good and interesting things recorded are 
the increased contributions of. the Regions to national pro- 
grammes, the expanding audience for serious entertainment, 
the growth in North America of the habit of rebroadcasting 
BBC programmes, and the desire to interest the public in 
radio experiments. Among the bad things are the highly 
conventional handling of news bulletins, the most unsatis- 
factory wave-length position under the Copenhagen agree- 
ment, and the reckless belief that television should penetrate 
every hole and corner of national life. 


The people’s taste in the age of the common man still 
presents some curious features. Twelve million people now 
listen to the fairly serious Saturday Night Theatre, and 
promenade concerts can be heard on the Light Programme ; 


* Higher Technological Education. HMSO. 


f+ Annual Report and Accounts of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. Cmd. 8347. HMSO. 4s, 6d. 
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INJUSTICE 


F you offer money, out of the goodness of your nature 
for a specific charitable purpose, is it :eajly to be 
tolerated under the law of England thar 


authority cap 
make you hand it over against your will to be used for 
something else ? With one voice every member of the 


public who believes in liberty and justice must say No 
But somebody at the Ministry of Health has been trying 
to say Yes—as far as money collected before July 5, 1948, 
is concerned. 

At stake is part of £24,000. It was raised by the 
Peanut Club, and that, in the vernacular, ain’t peanuts, 
It was contributed during the war by ell-meaning 
people for one object and one object only—a children’s 
wing at the world-famous Queen Victoria Hospital at 
East Grinstead, in Sussex. 

But, apparently, the Ministry of Health took the 
attitude that they cannot promise to use the money for 
the purpose for which is was subscribed. In those 
regrettable circumstances one would suppose that the 
sum must remain where it is, in the control of the 
organisers. That is not the Ministry officials’ idea. 
They have claimed that the law establishing the Health 
Service gives them the right to demand this money and use 
it for general health purposes. 


Clumsy Handling 

We find it hard to believe that the courts would have 
to uphold a claim so clearly against the common good. 
But if the Ministry are right and the legal position is as 
they say it is, then there is only one thing that must be done. 
That is to change without delay a law which 1s morally 
wrong, a law which deserves the description of robbery. 

The clumsy handling of this case has roused the town 
of East Grinstead. It will rouse the people of Britain. 
It is not enough to find a way out that may satisfy East 
Grinstead. The principle is of national importance. | 
must be laid down that the Ministry have no rigiit 10 seize 
such private funds, even if it needs an Act of Parliament. 





Reprinted from _ the 
editorial column of the 
Daily. Mirror of Sept. 
19. The Daily Mirror’s 
net sale—over 4,400,000 
—exceeds that of any 
other daily newspaper in 
the world. 
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hut any evening between 6 and 10 p.m. out of every 100 
listeners 63 ate taking the Light Programme, 36 the Home 
Service and one the Third. Likewise the serious talk of the 
thirties is quite Obviously giving place to the bonhomous 
of “Any Questions,” and the controversial 
standards of the third-class carriage are displacing those of 
the Brains Trust. 


Indeed, this prickly question of how to present controversy 
is one of the most interesting topics of this report. It is 
clear from remarks contributed to the report by North 
Region that not everyone is happy about the present trend 
towards slapstick. _ Certainly the invitation to “have a go” 
that the BBC issued to politicians and intellectuals last 
summer has had bad as well as good effects. In the radio 
programme called “ Argument” and in the television pro- 
gramme called “ In the News” there have been quite shock- 
ing examples of bad manners, intellectual clowning and 
downright misleading statements which go uncorrected. If a 


’ _—- 
tecnni jue 


politician talks boorishly or inaccurately in the House of 
Commons or in public there is some chance that he-will be 
corrected, and the correction will appear in Hansard or the 


press. In broadcast controversy, which aims above all at 
pace, liveliness and high tension, this will not happen, and 
some debaters take advantage of the fact. The desire to 


entertain and show off is an essential ingredient of good talk 
and lively argument ; and the BBC is to be congratulated 
on the experiments it has made. But observance of the simple 
rules and good manners of debate is an important part of the 
British mores, and the common man and his family should 


»¢ encouraged to think that they do not matter. 
+ a * 


Malaya Sets Its Sights 


at the founding in Malaya of a political party with 
ndence as its aim should receive an official blessing is 
nething peculiarly British. There is no reason to believe 
the blessing is not genuine, and there is every reason 
that Dato Onn’s new Independence for Malaya 

Party which was launched on Monday will prosper. For 
there are at least three clear points in its favour. In the full- 
{ time the colonial status of the Federation is bound to 
change, and it is best that this should happen through the 
gradual evolution of experienced political parties working 
within the present constitutional framework. The appear- 
ince of the new party represents a historic step in Malaya, 
( is the first to cut across communal boundaries with 

iy real chance of success and to make its appeal to all races 
equally—Malays, Chinese, Indian, and indeed Europeans 
ind Eurasians. Last, but by no means least, this is the first 
attempt to offer an alternative to the banned Malayan Com- 


TY) 


munist Party as a focus for nascent nationalism. 


A host. of questions present themselves which only time 
can answer. It is most doubtful, for example, whether Dato 
Onn’s idea of independence within seven years is practicable, 
ind \t would be wrong for anyone to count on it or for the 
British to make any definite statement on the matter ‘at this 
stage; there can certainly be no satisfactory state of inde- 

‘:nce unless Malaya achieves the racial accord at which 
rty aims. Nor is it clear that independence is to be 

1 the Commonwealth. Dato Onn declares, quite 
sly, that no decision can be made today. Then there is 

‘ about how much support the Independence Party will 

rom the various communities. Dato Tan Cheng Lock, 
‘ident of the Malayan Chinese Association, presided at 

augural meeting, and the other main backing at present 
cones from the Malayan Indian Congress and the Malet 


mt 
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rades Union Council. Many of the leaders of the Malays 

arc now prepared to follow Dato Onn, even though he has 

‘versed his former view that “ Chinatown,” the colony of 

Singapore, should be kept separate from Malaya. The out- 

‘OK 18 good for this statesmanlike venture which, in the 
‘s of a correspondent, aims at giving Malaya a soul. 
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Signor De Gasperi in America 

Italy has been both lucky and unlucky in. the way its 
relations with the Western Big Three have developed. On 
the credit side Rome must place the fact that its request to 
rescind the peace treaty is being fayourably received. 
On the debit side is the fact that the Jugoslavs are competing 
hard for western support in disposing of the perennial problem 
of Trieste. These two matters at present take up a great 
deal of attention in Italy, and this is a factor which cannot 
be ignored when calculations are made about its contribu- 
tions to Nato. Indeed, many Italians are apt to judge the 
value and progress of western co-operation by the success 
which their Prime Minister may now achieve over these two 


questions in his talks with western colleagues at Ottawa and 
Washington. 


The difficulty about revising the peace treaty is that the 
Russians are most unlikely to agree to any change, and are 
vetoing Italy’s entry into the United Nations, whose 
machinery the treaty provides as the only method for re- 
vision. And it is, of course, absurd in any case that Italy 
should not now be a member of Uno. This week at Ottawa 
Signor De Gasperi made a statement showing how the treaty 
might be “abolished.”. He asked the Great Powers to make 
a general declaration denouncing it and then to re-negotiate 
individual clauses with Italy in the light of today’s require- 
ments: This, however, would be to fall into the error of 
making an illegal unilateral denunciation and will have to be 
avoided at all costs, It would play not only into the hands 
of the Russians, but into those of nations everywhere—the 











Constitutional Monarchy 


Our English Queen reigns not only over the throne of 
these wide realms, but in the hearts of all her subjects ; 
wherever she moves through the length and breadth of 
the land, her progress is a spontaneous ovation ; and old 
men, who have lived through three reigns without seeing 
a Sovereign to whom they could worthily and heartily 
bow down, rejoice to have been able to experience, once 
before they die, the sentiment of genuine loyalty! ... 
By what spell has our Queen thus won the love and 
devotion of all ranks, classes, and parties of her subjects ? 
It is not mere youth and beauty... . It is’ not mere 
domestic virtues and the decorums of a well-regulated 
life—respectable as these are always, and fascinating as 
they are in a lofty rank, and’ amid the dazzling and 
intoxicating splendours of imperial station.... It was 
these things in part, but not these alone. In addition 
to these and more than these, Her Majesty’s popularity | 
is due to her rigid adherence to and observance of the 
constitutional principles of Government ; to the cheerful 
promptitude with which she has waived personal pre- 
dilections . in deference to that safe and healing 
maxim of English law which requires the Sovereign to 
govern in conformity with the wishes of the Parliamentary 
majority ; and perhaps still more to that ready sympathy 
with the feelings and sufferings of her people . . . which 
she has manifested on every possible occasion, and in 
every possible manner which etiquette and salutary 
custom would allow . : . and to the conviction which has 
thus grown up in the heart of the nation that she is, life 
and soul, devoted to the furtherance of their welfare. 
The Peopie—taking that scandalously narrowed and mis- 
used word in its widest signification—feel that their 
Queen is with them—is on their side; not, as on the 
Continent, a hostile and controlling power, but a friend, 
a comrade, and a fellow-labourer. 


The Cronomist 


September 20, 1851 
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Persians and Egyptians occur at once to mind—who seek to 
tear up their international agreements. What the western 
powers would have every justification in doing, now that 
Italy has given proof of a genuinely democratic and peace- 
minded attitude, is to waive their rights to individual clauses. 

Signor De Gasperi’s other two objects in going to Wash- 
ington are to seek more American economic aid and more 
progress towards a settlement in Trieste. The latter is 
perhaps her most vital task. During the past two years 
relations between Italy and Jugoslavia have much improved 
for obvious reasons. Marshal Tito, however, gave solemn 
warning a few days ago in a Note to Rome that this did not 
mean he would abandon any of his claims to Trieste. His 
protest was timed to—coincide with Signor De Gasperi’s 
arrival in America and it certainly faces the western powers 
with a very delicate choice. It is obvious that neither Rome 
nor Belgrade can now give way on this question without 
possibly very serious political embarrassment. On the whole, 
however, Marshal Tito stands to lose less prestige and to gain 
more solid diplomatic and military support than Signor De 
Gasperi by a partial compromise over Trieste for the sake 
of opening a new era of friendship between their two 
countries. A friendly instead of a hostile Italy would secure 
his rear, and this is what the west must seek to bring about 
during the next few weeks. 


* * * 


From Blackboard to Screen 


Those who view the television habit with fear or with 
distaste will welcome frigidly the scheme announced by the 
BBC and the School Broadcasting Council this week. Yet 
after school broadcasting, school television is a logical step ; 
the spread of scientific discoveries cannot be stopped at the 
schoolroom door. 


In due course, therefore, television will 
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be added—in some form and to some extent—to the jig 
methods of school instruction, however reluctant some ie 
be to see its use. y 

The day when this will happen on any large scale jg still 
at least as far ahead as the autumn of 1954. The immediat 
proposal is to conduct a pilot experiment among , a 
sample of secondary schools near Alexandra Palace. If this 
is successful, a larger experiment will be tried the followin 
year. Meanwhile the authorities remain uncommi:ted to ae 
final decision. q 

The development of school television has been hampered 
so far by three difficulties. The first has been the absence 
of the necessary knowledge of techniques ; this the experi- 
ments are intended to provide. The second was the 


restricted geographical area covered by television. Thirdly. 
no receiving sets have yet been manufactured which wouid 
enable a whole class of 30 or 40 children to see the screen 
without eye strain ; the prospects of overcoming this difficulty 
now seem much nearer, provided that manufacturers can 
expect a reasonable demand from the schools. 


While the stage seems to be firmly set for the develop. 
ment of school television, the BBC is at pains to emphasise 
the tentative nature of the present proposals. The technical 
questions are less important than careful thought about the 
distinctive contribution television may make to education, 
It is fatally easy for these aids to teaching to be used as 
substitutes for education, for the easy inlets of the eye and 
ear to deprive the child of the wish either to read or write. 
Those who advocate school television must make their case 
that education is better and not just easier with its assist- 
ance. Success requires not only skilful programmes but 


vu 


also highly skilled teachers. Unless the schools know clearly 
what they are trying to achieve, it is the teacher who wil 
be the weakest link in the chain. 





Books and Publications 


The Personality of Castlereagh 


Castlereagh. 


“The more I study the matter the 
more I consider it makes Castlereagh 
greater and Canning less.” With these 
words of Lord Morley, the revival of 
Lord Castlereagh’s reputation may be 
said to have begun at long last, though 
Lord Morley’s perception was not 
quickly followed up. It was not until 
1931, more than a century after his death, 
that Castlereagh’s foreign policy was 
accorded serious historical treatment, 
and not until 1936 that one of the greatest 
of British Foreign Secretaries was 
granted an adequate biography. Since 
then his stature has generally been 
appreciated among historians; but he 
remains no more than a name—if that— 
to the wider public. 

Miss Leigh’s new biography would be 
welcome if only because it sets out to 
remedy this public ignorance ; it must 
also be welcomed for merits of its own. 
Her book, consciously aimed at a wide 
audience, is so effectively constructed and 
readably written that it should easily 
gain one ; and its fresh and sympathetic 
vet accurate drawing of its subject should 

_do much to widen the appreciation of 
Castlereagh as a man and as a statesman. 
She has taken measure of the serious 
difficulties and has solved them to a large 
extent. 





By lone Leigh. 


Collins. 383 pages. 218, 

For Castlereagh is not an easy subject 
for biography. By temperament he was 
elusive and aloof ; his mind was cautious 
and balanced rather than dramatic ; as 
a House of Commons man he was an 
indifferent speaker though a courageous 
and skilful organiser ; and while he has 
left us no glowing phrases as an orator, 
his public career was dogged by con- 
troversy and overshadowed by mighty 
contemporaries and even mightier events. 
Napoleon, Wellington and Castlereagh 
were all born in 1769. Castlereagh’s first 
public office, as Acting Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, involved him in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion of 1798 and the 
passing of the Act of Union of 1800, and 
thus embroiled him—both with contem- 
poraries and with historians—in that 
monumental controversy that is the Irish 
Question. His acknowledged mode] in 
foreign affairs was no less a person than 
the Younger Pitt, though he did more 
than work on Pitt’s lines in this field. 
And, though he was not interested in 
domestic matters, he was less successful 
than Pitt in avoiding contempt and 
odium for his association with the repres- 
sive measures of the governments of his 
time. And if the other Prime Ministers 
under whom he served were no more 
successful in this than he was himself, 





Addington, Perceval and Liverpoo] were 
nonentities ; while Castlereagh’s work 
abroad—in initiating the Peninsular War, 
in organising the coalition which finally 
overthrew Napolegn and as the chiti 
architect in the subsequent Vienna settle- 
ment—has been belittled because of his 
unpopularity at home as well as on 
account of the modesty of his methods 
and of the complexity of the events with 
which he had to deal. 


To unravel these controversies and 
events, to isolate and assess the contribu- 
tion which Castlereagh himself made, 
and to delineate the true character and 
temperament of a man who was not one 
to assert himself—these are the formid- 
able tasks facing  Casticreagh’s 
biographer ; and Miss Leigh has risen to 
them most competently. Castlereagh a 
a person emerges fully and clearly from 
her book: this is its most original patt, 
for the unpublished papers used by the 
author are chiefly of a persona] characte! 
In dealing with Castlereagh’s contribu- 
tion to public life and events “cr book 
has, understandably, little to offer by way 
of original material ; but it provides . 
adequate and well-balanced static ment © 
the facts. And if, in compiling Uus state- 
ment, Miss Leigh has usually been 
content with narrative rather than argu- 
ment and analysis, this is forgivable 
a book which does not aim at becoming 
a standard work for historians and we 
succeeds as the popular acct 0 
Castlereagh that has long been wantee. 
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The Inflationary Gap 


4 Study in the Theory of Inflation. 
By B ot Hansen, Allen and Unwin, 262 


i155, 


This is a book written by an economic 
theorist for his fellow theorists. Its 
argume! t is abstract and rigorously pre- 
sented, and the layman will find no 
ready-made remedies for our present 
troubles or more than illustrative refer- 
ences to recent events. For the 
specialist, however, it is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the subject. 


The first three chapters deal with the 


relationships between such aggregates as 
the prospective demand for and supply 
of all finished products and labour, 
prospective investment and prospective 
ving. The discussion is a develop- 
ment and application to inflationary con- 
ditions of the system of concepts given 

Part One of Professor Lindahl’s 
“Studies in the Theory of Money and 
Capital” (which was published in the 
same series) and though largely a matter 


of definitions is by no means useless. 
The chapter on the inflationary gap is 
particularly interesting; Dr Hansen 
shows that the size of the gap bears no 
simple relationship to the magnitude or 
even the sign of the difference between 
prospective investment and saving. In 
the past most economists have assumed 
that the inflationary gap was one and 
the same thing as the prospective excess 
of investment over saving; it is now 
evident that it is important to analyse 
inflation in terms of the pressure in the 
labour market and the market for current 


lumping them together in a saving- 
investment analysis. 


The middle part of the book deals 
with repressed inflation in terms of this 
improved approach. It vindicates Dr 
Hansen’s claim that the neglect of some 
post-Keynesian writers to consider 
separately and explicitly the inflationary 
pressure in the labour market was a 
serious defect. Thus he demonstrates 
how the closing of the inflationary gap 
by increased taxation or other measures 
will not necessarily abolish or even 
educe the inflationary pressure in the 
labour market. Even though the output 
of all firms taken together will then just 
Satisty total demand, prices and costs 
may be such that each firm separately 
would find it profitable to increase its 
output and so try to bid labour away 
Irom its competitors. .Dr Hansen also 
shows the inadequacy of both a “ Red” 
Policy (prices fixed and wages free) and 
or what he a little unfairly calls a 
Liberal” policy (wages fixed and prices 
‘ree) to restore equilibrium, and devotes 
4 whole chapter to considering the effects 
of changes in productivity. The analysis 
is Original and instructive, though some 
feaders will find the simplifying assump- 
ions a little too sophisticated. 


The last three chapters contain, in 
Order, a model of open inflation which 
‘Sas ingenious but less revealing than 
the mode] of repressed inflation, a high- 

‘ow and uninstructive analysis of “ the 
Problem of homogeneity ” in the models, 
and a discussion of the concept of 


monetary equilibrium where the analysis 
is ‘applied to the problem of maintaining 
full employment without inflation. 


As its title indicates, the book is a 
contribution to the theory of inflation 
and not a general treatise ; many aspects 
of the inflationary process are hardly 
mentioned. But it is an original work 
of great interest, not only because of its 
subject matter but also because it proves 
that the Stockholm School is not yet 
dead. 


Smoke Rings 


The American Cigarette Industry. By 
Richard B. Tennant. Yale University Press, 
(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). 411 pages. 
$5 or 32s. 6d, 


Although it is almost one hundred 
years since some of the ladies of New 
York were reported to be smoking 
“through a weaker and more feminine 
article which has been most delicately 
denominated ‘ cigarette’,” the American 
cigarette industry was not really born 
until 1890, when the American Tobacco 
Company was incorporated. It spent 
its first years in the successive violences 
of the plug war, the snuff war, the cigar 
war, the English war (which ended with 
the formation of the Imperial and 
British-American Tobacco Companies) 
and the Turkish war, which saw the 
quick defeat and absorption of the inde- 
pendent producers of Turkish cigarettes. 
But in 1911, in the year that it reached 
its majority, the “ Tobacco Trust” was 
itself defeated by an enemy of exactly 
the same age, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. 


The tobacco ring, which by then was 
making 80 per cent of America’s 
cigarettes, was split into three sections, 
which soon found themselves challenged 
by a fourth company and in the+midst 
of the “Camel Revolution.” Before long 
the industry was set in the pattern it has 
followed ever since, with Camels and 
Lucky Strikes competing for first place, 
with Chesterfields a fairly close third 
and, in the last decade, with Philip 
Morris and Old Gold tagging along 
behind, and the rest nowhere. In the 
twelve years between 1913 and 1925 net 
output was more than quintupled, and 
in the sixty years of its life the industry’s 
annual production has grown from 2,500 
million to nearly. 400,000 million 
cigarettes. 


The Camel revolution was two- 
humped: the new cigarettes were for 
the first time a blend of Virginian, 
Turkish and Burley tobaccos, in the now 
familiar packs of twenty, and the 
difference between the rival brands was, 
and is, not in the product or the price, 
but in the advertising. This brought 
the industry once again into conflict with 
the Anti-Trust laws, and in 1946 the 
three leading companies were finally 
convicted of criminal conspiracy to 
monopolise the trade, to fix prices and 
to limit competition in other ways. But 
five years later the Government still does 
mot seem to have decided how the 
industry ought to be reorganised in 
order to remedy these faults. The 
explanation, in Professor Tennant’s 
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opinion, is that, while present practices 
in the cigarette trade may be the result 


of collusion between the companies, 


existing methods of pricing and market- 
ing are the most satisfactory from the 
point of view of both tobacco producers 
and cigarette consumers. 


*rofessor Tennant’s detailed and 
exhaustive analysis is intended not only 
a8 an essay in economic history but as a 
study in the economic theory of com- 
petition and of public policy towards 
monopoly. The combined approach 
produces an interesting and valuable 
book, although hardly one that will 
appeal to the general reader. 


Philosophy of Freedom 


The Law of Freedom as the Remedy 
for War-and Poverty. By Emil 
Korner, Williams and Norgate. Volume 

I, 562 pages ; Volume Il, 663 pages. 

428. 

This book offers something new and 
mot very interesting in the way of 
exposition Of the doctrine of laisser faire. 
Mr Korner is apparently deeply versed 
in German metaphysics and the writings 
of the classical economists, but his com- 
mand of economic theory is rudimentary 
in the extreme. His style of writing, too, 
creates such a wilderness of italics, 


inverted commas, indented paragraphs, . 


quotations, and cross-references, to say 
nothing of idiosyncratic concepts, that 
the reader is often forced to return to 
Dr Amonn’s introductory summary to 
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discover the drift (a word that is only too 
appropriate) of the argument. 


Volume I is largely concerned with 
the theory of liberty. Assisted by Adam 
Smith and the concepts of the Ego and 
the Self, the author reaches the familiar 
conclusions that individual freedom pro- 
duces the best economic and ethical 
results, and that the role of the state 
is to protect freedom and do only what 
individuals would like done but cannot 
do for themselves. An important but 
questionable part of the argument,is that 
laisser faire is only possible in a World 
State, and that national states are solely 
responsible for wars, so that laisser faire 
will eliminate war as well as poverty. 
The author breaks some new ground in 
tackling the ethics of actions which affect 
only the individual who performs them, 
but his conclusion that one should 
do to oneself only what one. would like 
one’s loved ones to do to themselves 
seems to presuppose the ethical standard 
it is trying to establish. 


Volume II is concerned with specifi- 
cally economic problems. Unemploy- 
ment, according to Mr Korner, is 
attributable solely and simply fo the 
fixing of the length of the working day ; 
his solution, the “ working time screw,” 
is to vary the length of the working day 
so as to share out the available work. 
The magnificent simplicity of this sug- 
gestion is untrammelled even by recog- 
nition that unemployment fluctuates 
differently in different trades. Full 
employment is to be secured by free 
trade and free exchange rates, which will 
permit each country to export whatever 
it does not consume at home—a blatant 
fallacy, underlined by the author’s 
admission that exports and imports must 
pay for each other. 


The main theoretical contribution of 
this volume, according to the author and 
Dr Amonn, is the discovery of a stable 
standard of value. The argument, which 
is tortuous, smothered in obsolete termi- 
nology, and completely definitional, leads 
to the unit of unskilled labour. The 
practical conclusion that monetary 
stability can be achieved by fixing the 
wages of unskilled labour has been 
developed (for what it is worth) more 
simply by other writers. 


The same comment may justly be 
made about the book as a whole: it lacks 
even the readability and realism of good 
prepaganda. Mr Farnell deserves credit 
for having translated it into intelligible 
English. 


Shorter Notices 


Outer Mongolia and its Intevedasioai 
Position. By Gerard M.  Friters, 
Johns Hopkins University Press and Allen and 
Unwin, 358 pages, 26s. 


The American edition of this book was 
reviewed in The Economist of April 29, 
1950. The English edition has enabled 
Professor Friters to add in his new preface 
a certain number of facts not available for 
the American edition. He notes that the 
Russian press in November of 1948 at last 
mentioned the existence of the much- 


rumoured rail connection between Kakhta 
and Ulan Bator, and he asks whether it is 
supposed to link up with the more eastern 


- 
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ber 


<a, 198) 
connection of the trans-Sibe;,,, railw 
from Choibalsang (Bayan | men) 2 

2 Se ull more nporta nd 
whether it is intended to cay, be “neat 
to Paotou in Inner Mongolj;. ),., 


. Pe A WIC h woul 
give a direct rail connection yw: ¢: Suld 


He suggests that the establish», * pen. 
tions between Communist Chin, and ee 
Mongolia in July, 1950, may | ve bee = 
quid pro quo w the Chines. for 2 
recognition of the North Korein én. 
Most interesting of all is the fact pho: ow 
Mongolia is now known to have cone ns 
in 1946 to the Russian alpiebe: Th. 
would have the effect of weaken no the links 
of the Mongols with Inner \: ngolia. and 
suggests that Russia’s aims «; ll defen 
sive rather than expansionis:  Profec, 
Friters has also added a few ¢<neral reflec. 
tions omitted from the Amc 2p edition 
which suggests that he is less <o; need of 
the happiness of the Mongols nder So, et 
influence than is Mr Owe n more Ee 
his long and rather curious |; duction, 
Samuel Butler’s Notebooks. Selecjion 
edited by Geoffrey Keynes and Brian 
Hill, Cape. 327 pages. 2s. 6d, 
This seems likely to be the definitive 
version of the jottings that Bure himself 


regarded as the mark of a literary instinct. 
The editors have been back to the original 
manuscripts and have found a few worth- 
while things overlooked by the two earlier 
selectors ; they have also included some 
notes previously published only in Festing 
Jones’s “ Memoir of Samuel Butler” or in 
“ Butleriana.” The notes are now printed 
as Butler wrote them ; this is undoubtedly 
the best method, but it creates a need for 
a much better index than this book 
possesses. The editors have, however, fully 
succeeded in their primary task of illus- 
trating, by their selections, the range and 
quality of Butler's mind. And they have 
therefore provided almost endless material 
for fascination and stimulation. 


Executors and Administrators. By 8. 
A. Milne. 1o7 pages. 48. 


This addition to the “ This is the Law” 
series of handbooks for laymen is well up 
to the standard already set. [1 steers 4 
useful middie course. It describes and dis- 
cusses the general run of problems that 
an executor or administrator 15 likely to 
meet. It does not attempt to answer every 
possible complexity that could arise but it 
does suggest at which points they are most 
likely to do so. Even if the !ayman dots 
intend to rely on legal advice in carrying 
out his duties, to read this book first will 


Stevens. 


be a great help to him. There 's one smal 
point of criticism ; the author m cht have 
devoted more space to the position of both 
widow and executor with regard to lie 
policies of various kinds, and | ns and 
allowances, both public and | te, for 
these play an increasingly im) nt part 
in the new order of things. 

The City of London. © iled by 


Raymond Smith Nationa! Bu: 
Cambridge University Press, 40 ages. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Atlantic Issues 


, have done a great service by 
‘ention so Clearly on the need 
‘national executive organ to 
n and direction to the present 
-nter-governmental committees 
But if the free world ts to 
Kremlin dictators. with the 
emotion for which you so 
then our own institutions 
nocratic and not totalitarian. 
the process of signing away 
nternational committees not 
reignty, but democracy itself. 
irtually no popular control 
goes on in the international 
ise in present circumstances 
parliament could repudiate 
decision accepted by its 
without prejudicing the 
of the free world’s co-opera- 


hose who talk of the political 


vy of transferring some part of 
ty to an international body are 


strich-like, because the transfer 


rge degree already taken place: 
by advocating that the 
transferred should reside in 
d international executive 
1 by Ministers of Cabinet rank 


ted by governments, put yourself 


tion of abrogating democratic 
ver how we are to fight the cold 
nst Communism. Concerted 
nal action and democracy will 
mpatible when those who make 


cutive decisions are responsible to 


arliament exercising necessary 
hed sovereign powers.—Yours 
MarTIN MADDAN 


Age of Inflation 


ndent makes 


the third of his articles your 
the claim that 
ces have recently been the 
t tor redistribution of income 
) poor.” The figures which 
support this contention are, 
isleading, since they imply 
taxes have no effect on the 

1 Of personal income. 


es given show that before 


1come tax is deducted the 
zes has increased from 37 per 
38 to 45 per cent in 1949, 
share of rent, interest, divi- 
. has decreased from 37 per 
per cent. A glance at the 1950 
income White Paper [Cmd. 


ls that your correspondent 
his calculation on personal 
m work and property, ie., 
10n of business taxes and un- 
profits. But unless it can be 
iat business taxes have no 
i¢€ amounts set aside for pay- 
dividends this increase in the 
Wages cannot be attributed 
nflation. In fact if undistri- 


‘ohts and business taxes are 


: the calculation—we are thus 


concerned with the distribution of 
national income as distinct from personal 
income—then in 1949 the share of wages 
is 41 per cent, salaries 23 per cent, armed 
forces 2 per cent, rent, interest, profits 
and other income 34 per cent; the 1938 
distribution is almost unaffected. In 
other words the growth of national in- 
come in this period was accompanied by 
an increase in the share of wages of some 
3 or 4 per cent, a gain not at the expense 
of trading profits whose share also in- 
creased substantially (from 12 per cent 
to I7 per cent), but at the expense of 
fixed incomes, e.g. rent, professional 
earnings, etc. 


As your correspondent points out, the 
share of wages is further increased to 
48 per cent in 1949 as against 39 per cent 
in 1938, after deduction of income tax. 
Thus of the net gain of 9 per cent over 
the period less than half can be attributed 
directly to inflation, the remainder being 
due to taxation plus the restraint upon 
dividend distribution. Of course the high 
level of undistributed profits is a conse- 
quence of inflation, but even taking this 
into account it cannot be said that taxa- 
tion redistributes income less than 
inflation.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. Maynarp 

University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth 


* 


Sir,—I feel impelled to register a pro- 
test against the series of articles to which 
you have recently given an airing. 


The doctrine that inflation is inevitable 
and permanent is surely not only irre- 
sponsible but also highly pernicious ; for 
it is among the primary tasks of govern- 
ment not only to reject inflation with all 
its attendant injustices but s@ to arrange 
our affairs as to achieve stability. The 
fact that the present regime of overfull 
employment and low interest rates 
renders the task much more difficult is 
no excuse for throwing up our hands in 
despair. 


Your correspondent’s own plan for 
tethering everyone and everything to a 
cost of living index would on the one 
hand, as he himself admits, make prices 
rise faster than ever, and on the other 
hand promote universal ruin. Some of 
his more detailed proposals for his brave 
new world appear to betray a fine 
ignorance of practical affairs. He talks, 
for instance, of a new basis for life 
assurance whereby both premiums and 
benefits are tied to a cost of living index. 
How does he think it could be worked ? 

This letter was written before the 
appearance of your editorial rejoinder in 
your issue of September 8th, but I do 
not think I want to alter it—Yours 
faithfullly, G. R. RECKNELL 

London, E.C.2 


© 
Sir,—The new basis for most kinds 


of whole life or endowment insurance, 
suggested in your correspondent’s article 


on August 2s5th, apparently overlooks 
the fact that increases in the cost of 
living leave less margin out of which to 
meet the increasing yearly premium. 
Any existing policy holder who might 
wish to achieve the same effect as that 
envisaged may always, subject to satis- 


factory evidence of continued good 
health, offset the deterioration in the 
value of money by effecting further 


policies of such amounts as the indi- 
vidual himself considers appropriate. 
The additional premium payable on such 
later policies in view of the policy 
holder’s advancing age is insignificant 
compared with the amount of such extra 
sums assured. 

Surely the criticism of the present 
form of insurance contract is largely 
directed against without-profit policies ; 
the obvious solution to the state of affairs 
visualised is a with-profit policy which, 
enjoying the right to participate in the 
profits of the life assurance society, em- 
bodies a natural hedge against the effects 
of inflation.—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. HEpsuRN 

London, W.C.2 


The Tourist Industry 


Sir—In your second article in your 
issue of September 15, attention is 
rightly drawn to the extremely guarded 
nature of the purchase tax concessions to 
foreign visitors, especially in so far as 
their complexity results in the loss of 
dollar sales to American and Canadian 
visitors. But you go further than 
is mecessary when you suggest that 
every foreign visitor might be rebated 
purchase tax on simple production of 
his passport. One has only to cite what 
is done in France to discover a solution 
at which no one could cavil, since it 
maintains every existing safeguard under 
the British plan, but cuts out all the 
formalities and other disincentives which 
mar it. 

All Paris shops likely to attract the 
dollar-spending visitor, even the smallest, 
display cards indicating that tf purchases 
are made -in actual dollar travellers’ 
cheques the tax normally charged will 
be rebated. The purchaser has to supply 
his Paris hotel address, his overseas 
address and produce his foreign pass- 
port for the details to be written on the 
sales slip. That is all. Any small sum 
over from the exchange of the dollar 
cheque into francs is naturally given to 
the customer. The exchange rate applied 
to the transaction is the full official rate, 
which the shopkeeper in turn receives 
back from his bankers. And the traveller 
can leave France without being stuck 
with one franc more than he voluntarily 
changes.—Yours faithfully, 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 


* 


Sit,—As a hotel-owner may I be per- 
mitted to endorse your remarks regard- 
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ing our basic preference for Englishmen. 
Although humorously expressed, your 
reasons are very near the mark. 

One can add the following. Foreign 
risitors generally only book for one ‘or 


exo night 


nights—useless to a resort hotel— 
hen often don’t turn up. They also 
ily book through an agency, which 

a percentage roughly equal to 
" wet 


& 





? eT) of 


a 
~ * 
ca 
me 


I can also say that the pref 

visitors (when they have any 
ney) is also shared by most Con- 
tinental hoteliers. of my acquaintance, 


A 
nostalgically in many cases. 


erence for 
} 


c ot want to lose favour with 
e powers that be as a suspected laggard 

or dollars, please allow me 
sign myself—Yours faithfully, 


INSULAR 


* o . 
Bonus Distribution 
r—Since Liberals took up profit- 
before Mr Gaitskell, may a 
endeavour to answer your 
7 
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The disadvantages of compulsion 

can be overstated. A disputed wage 
claim can leave bitterness in its wake. 
But a change in status applied univer- 
should have no such result. Cer- 
to get positive advantages out of 
the change must be accepted by 
nagement with good grace and by 
kers with restraint. But this is surely 
test of industrial leadership within the 
particular business. It is wrong to 
assume that management would neces- 
sarily be antagonistic. By and large its 
loyalty today is less to the shareholders 
than to the undertaking. Anything which 
got more co-operation from those engaged 
n the undertaking should be welcomed. 


g 


2) So long as trade union wage rates 
are maintained why should it be “ inap- 
=~ > 3 } - - _- 
ropriate” that a worker should suffer 
his firm has a bad year? Unless the 
bonus is to be regarded ‘ d 
bonus is to be regarded as an unrequite 
dole it is precisely that which would pro- 
vide an incentive. As to your further 
objection that a firm which “ passed” a 
bonus would be “for it,” surely this 
answerg your fourth point about the pos- 
sible rigidity. of labour? Would not 
workers tend to flow to industries and 
firms where profits were highest, i.e., the 
most efficient generally speaking ? 


(3) Whatever the immediate sacrifice, 
risk-taking in the future need suffer no 
discouragement. It would hurt more to 
part with 50 per cent of surplus profits 
amounting to £100,000 than with 50 per 
cent of £10,000, but it is what's left that 
matters. Risk-taking requires no abso- 
Jote rate of interest. If gilt-edged is 3 
per cent it will always pay to take a 
normal commercial risk for 5 per cent 
and a “super” risk for 7 per cent. 
Admittedly the margin between gilt-edged 
and the risk return might be reduced too 
far, but a reduction from 10 per cent to 

per cent would not discourage risk- 
taking unless 10 per cent was still avail- 
able elsewhere for the same risk element. 
The margin required is a question of 
relativity. 





The Liberal proposals provide for a 
higher initial rate of interest to new busi- 
nesses for a limited period just to 
encourage risk-taking. 

Mr Gaitskell’s suggestion contains 
fewer technical difficulties than do the 
Liberal proposals, which have a broader 


scope in that they extend to a share in 
management for the workers. For this 
very reason it will lack the same incen- 
tive. The Liberal objectives aim not 
only at a wider distribution of property 
but at higher productivity at lower cost 
and better industrial and human 
relations.—Yours faithfully, 
Huby, nr. Leeds S. E. GRAHAM 


Price Control 


Sir—Mr Nevin maintains that price 
control does not increase consumptuon. 
This is not true, as you have previously 
pointed out in answer to Mr Wors- 
wick, Even if demand for the controlled 
goods is inelastic, money saved by buy- 
ing them at a price below equilibrium 
will be partly spent on other goods, 
Therefore total consumption increases. 
In itself, then, price control may well 
make inflation worse. “The high 
incidence of purchase tax” will not, as 
Mr. Nevin contends, absorb fully the 
extra inflationary pressure directed to 
non-controlled goods ; the tax must be 
increased to achieve this. 


There seems to be some confusion 
also about the effect of price controls 
on exports and armaments, If there are 
no controls, and demand for exports 
and armaments remains unchanged, 
then rises in prices tend to cause 
diversion from exports and armaments 
into civilian goods. If the prices of 
necessities are kept down, and purchase 
tax is not increased, then the effect on 
exports has two opposite parts. Exports 
of goods similar to those controlled 
will now become relatively more attrac- 
tive than if prices were not fixed. (They 
are not increased, but merely prevented 
from falling.) The extra demand for 
uncontrolled goods will make them 
relatively more attractive than exports 
of similar articles and will cause such 
exports to decline more than if the 
prices of necessities had not been kept 
down. % 


The net result depends upon the 
types of goods exported (or used for 
the defence programme). In any case, 
exports tend to fall—yYours faithfully, 

Birmingham. M. McManvs 


Mauritius 


Sir—I do not propose discussing the 
opinions expressed in the article on 
Mauritius in your issue of July 21st, but 
would like to refer to statements of facts 
on which they are based, which are 
particularly misleading. 


Mauritius with its original population 
of French white settlers was ceded to 
Britain in 1814. This population has not 
“remained French” as stated. The 
people became British subjects in 1814 
and have remained so since. They have 
fought and died in the British services 
in two world wars. They could not 


‘change their blood or their culture. 


Clash of ideas with some of the British 
administrators (modern or ancient) is not 
special to French white settlers. This is 
of permanent occurrence in every colony. 
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Olivier (West Indies), in ; Mat fe: aN 
exclusively dependent on <uvar to ma; 
tain its population and | Ebeuge 
its admimistration, had enue 


improve its social services during ech 
a period. Increased revenue js falls. 
ciously determined by com: 
trade values with those of | 
disastrous cyclone year 
history, when productio: 
were reduced by over fc 
Increased revenues are 


markets guaranteed by Bri: 
been sold at higher prices anvwhere our. 
side Britain. If the statement “the ney 
era of prosperity is due more to good luck 
than good administration,” 





S a gibe at 


plantation owners, sugar production 
should be examined: 
AVERAGE 
1940-43 320.0C © Tons 

1947 347,0C § 

1948 391,000 ,, 

1949 416,000 ,, 

1950 456,000 , 


If it is a grbe at the British administrator 
(ancient) notice should be taken of the 
considerable progress made in social 
services when financial! resources became 
available to the “modern Bntish 
Administrator.” 


It is also stated that white plantation 
owners “jib against taxation ” and that 
income tax was “only due to be sntro- 
duced in 1951.” ‘Tax on income was 
introduced in Mauritius in 1932 as a poll 
tax differing from income tax in provid- 
ing no allowances relief to the taxpayer. 
This has now been remedied.—Yours 
faithfully, J. P. RAFFRAY 

London, S.W.1 


The Red Sox 


Sir—I am surprised and, as Nosh 
Webster would say, astonished at your 
unbelievable slip of the pen in youl 
reference to the Chicago Black Sot 
Scandal of 1919, im the urticle on 
“ Slaves of the Baseball” in your 1ssue 
of September Ist. 

The Boston American League Club 
are and have been known as the Red 
Sox, and their reputation is 2s unsullied 
as an umpire’s conscience. 


I can scarcely credit that your London 
editorial staff is confounding our Red 
Sox with Chicago’s graceless Blacks 
(since 1919 rechristened the = 
Sox”). Say it ain’t_so!—Yours fat 
fully, Leo M. LiNEHAM 

American Consulate Genera', 

Singapore 

It was so; we regret our temporary 

c -blindness.—Eb1TOR. } 
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f) “... Life at Marienbad was very hard work, 
/ as I spent so much time seeing people who were 
difficult to get rid of. For instance . . .a beautiful 
lady from the half-world in Vienna who wanted 
to have the honour of sleeping with the King 
(Edward VII). On being told this was out of the 
question, she said if it came to the worst she 
would sleep with me, so that she should not waste 
the money spent on her ticket; but I told her to 
look elsewhere for a bed... .” 


* * * 


“. .. When I persuaded the King (George Y) to 
send a sympathetic message to Ramsay MacDonald 
mm the illness of his wife, all the Conservatives 


were upset at the King toying with anarchism, as 
they put it... .” 


* * * 


. When I attended a ‘Court’ I was always 
struck by the incongruous music the band played,. 


and determined to do what I could to have this 
remedied: 


- 


I argued that these popular airs robbed the 
ceremony of all dignity. A presentation at Court 
was often a great event in a lady’s life, but if she 
went past the King and Queen to the tune of ‘ His 


nose was redder than it was,’ the whole impression 
Was spoilt. .. .” 
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Next Sunday the Sunday Express begins 
publication of the most important and the 
most fascinating Royal memoirs ever 
written. 


They are the private diaries of Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, first Lord Sysonby, 
for 40 years a private secretary to King 
George V, King Edward VII, and Queen 
Victoria. 

He lived in such close intimacy with the 
Royal Family, first at Osborne, then 
at Buckingham Palace, Balmoral, and 
Sandringham, that before he died he 
stipulated that his memoirs were not to be 


published until after the death of all Queen 
Victoria’s children. 


These enthralling documents will arouse 
the most widespread interest. 


They are as piquant as Pepys, as frank 
as the Duke of Windsor. ‘ Kings’ Secretary’ 
is the greatest story of the year. 


Begins on Sunday in the 


\ SUNDAY EXPRESS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Washington’s Week. 


Washington, D.C. 


% 7 ASHINGTON’S Grande Semaine is over and the 
W international celebrities who arrived from the San 
Francisco Festival at one weekend left, during the next, for 
the Ottawa Games. It takes, however, more than one inter- 
national conference to make any kind of week in Washing- 

n ; there are usually two or three going on in some obscure 
corner of the city even in quiet periods and there were a 
good half-dozen between September 10th and September 
14th. The little groups who were discussing standardisation 
of arms and of release of atomic information and such 
detailed matters were, luckily for them, completely forgotten 
among the more glamorous gatherings. 


It is two years.since the annual meeting of the Governors 
of the International Bank and Monetary Fund was he'd in 
the United States and brought Finance, as well as Foreign, 
Ministers together in Washington.- Since then Brita‘n has 
changed both Foreign Secretary and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and there was some curiosity as to how the new 
Ministers would perform by comparison with their predeces- 
sors. Though, as members of a Socialist-Imperialist govern- 
ment, they were never quite free from suspicion, Mr Bevin 
and Sir Stafford Cripps had made a deep impression which 
finally deepened into popularity. Their successors had some- 
thing to live up to. Mr Morrison had not been in the United 
States for more than five years and had been neg'ected as a 
purely domestic figure. Mr Gaitskell’s only visit, last year, 
took place just before he became Chancellor, when few 
people realised his. approaching importance. News of his 
qualities had preceded him this time, however, and much was 
expected. 

The Foreign Secretary had the easier task, but he made 
the lesser impression, In the field of foreign po'icy there 
were few corners which had not been thoroughly grazed at 
previous conferences. Agreement between the three Ministers 
was practically assured on most subjects long before they met 
last week and those on which there was no agreement did 
not occupy an important place on the agenda. The results of 
the mecting of the Foreign Ministers were satisfactory—more 
satisfactory than usual—as the declaration and the com- 
munique showed. ~ But Mr Herbert Morrison created doubts 
about the future by his slender grasp of his subject. and his 
unwillingness to take the trouble to learn it. He seemed ready 
to agree, without too much thought, to any American sugges- 
tion which would not cut across the Labour party’s shibbo- 
leths and risk the loss of votes at home. But fortunate'y the 
problem of the Far East had been left behind in San Francisco 
and that of Spain was not relevant to the week’s conver- 
sations. East-West trade, the most immediate bone of con- 
tention, was more the Chancellor’s headache than Mr Morri- 
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son’s and his reference to it in his speech \ 
Press Club elicited little but sour commen: 
educated. 


he National 
om the un- 


Mr Gaitskell’s troubles sprang from the fact that hard- 
luck story, like a funny one, meets with less response after 
each telling. In the end the Russians may find that the only 
residual benefit of their Korean adventure is thar. by forcing 
Western rearmament and turning the terms of trade drast. 
cally against the United Kingdom, they returne: d that country 
to the list of suppliants and caused the United States to Jog 
patience. The Chancellor presented his doleful tale and his 
statistical proof of it to agency after agency and left the facts 
to speak for themselves. Much of it was no doubt news to 
the United States Treasury and, even in better-informed 
circles, it was a shock to discover that the sterling area would 
have a large, and continuing, deficit with the European Pay- 
ments Union. However, confirmation that the bleak figures 
were not exaggerated—indeed the suggestion that they were 


. underestimates—came from American sources in Europe. 


But there was criticism that the British party seemed to have 
no ideas for ameliorating the situation. 


* 


It soon became apparent that the situation was not 2 
British monopoly. M. René Mayer arrived in Washington 
and explained at once that France would need more help if 
she was to carry out her planned military expansion and con- 
tinue her efforts in Indo-China. And soon it was realised that 
Ottawa’ would be’ strewn with the wreckage of well-inter- 
tioned, but overambitious, programmes. Most European 
countries had bitten off more than they could chew and the 
American Congress had reduced the expected flow of gastric 
juices, But, as usual, Britain found itself in a special position. 
Other countries were still receiving economic aid and could 
make a case for having it increased ; but Britain had stopped 
getting funds from the Marshall Plan and did not relish the 
idea of becoming dependent again—even if it was possible 
to go to Congress for more money—if there might be some 
way of getting on without it. The fruits of Mr Gaitskell’s 
visit, if there are any at all, are likely, therefore, to be long- 
delayed and there is no chance that they wi'l be as satisfactory 
to everybody as the agreements Mr Morrison mace. 


The Chancellor’s problems were ‘made worse by the Inter 
national Monetary Fund, at whose annual meeting dogma 
was riding high. Sir Leslie Rowan presented the br ritish case 
and suggested that the fund would be well advise to use its 
$8 billion of unemployed resources in areas where they could 
do some. good—helping member countries to avoid price 
inflation, exchange fluctuation and variations in (clr rate 
of payments—rather than hoping for relaxations of trade 
controls and exchange restrictions in a situation vcr) prt 
from that envisaged at Bretton Woods. There were P! robabiy 
many delegates who agreed with him and man} vho agreed 
with the fund’s new manager, Mr Ivar Rooth. who Was 
worried that the vested interests created by pt tions would 
“become an impassable obstacle to a freer fio of rset 
national trade and payments.” But there is 2 g¢° a attitude 
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loomy resignation towards an institution in which the 


ot vi 


United States, Formosa and a few Latin-American satellites 


-an always provide a majority of votes. 

(: is only fair to the other American government depart- 
ments to say that they did not share the views of the 
Tressury theologians, whose efforts were confined to the 
fund. The Treasury had written into the President’s opening 
speccli, however, an endorsement of its creed, which gave it 


unwarranted importance. In the end Mr Snyder had 
srudzingly to admit that nobody would take any notice of 
a oressure and, announcing that the fund’s resources would 
continue to remain idle, he sentenced it to a further term of 
impotence, 

[r is not easy to see what will be the end of the present 
complicated set of problems. The United States is pressing 
its allies to do a number of things which, rightly or wrongly, 
they all agree are impossible, certainly taken together. In 
Nato, the State and Defence Departinents are asking for 
ever greater efforts ; in the fund, the Treasury is demanding 
liberal exchange and trade policies; Congress, and 
probably a majority of the country, insist on putting an end 

) East-West trade and denying Europe one of the few 
sources of materials which do not need dollars. Exhortation 
is all very well but it should be accompanied by some under- 

inding of the dangers of pushing everything and everybody 
too far. There is no economic equivalent of the European 
my, no reservoir of unmobilised financial Germans to 
provide for Mr Gaitskell and M. Mayer the satisfactory end 
t efforts that Mr Morrison and M. Schuman appear to 
have reached. The Chancellor will not be able to take back 
to London anything very tangible in the way of results. It 

i be better for him not to try ; the eventual cost of any- 
; which could be got at this moment would be high. 


American Notes 


Fresh Start for Bipartisanship ? 


[he Japanese peace treaty, the only issue in foreign 
‘that has recently been kept above the fog of domestic 

was launched in a blaze of bipartisan sunshine. 
Pur together by the patient work of Mr John Foster Dulles, 
guided down the slipway by the most controversial 

of Democrats, Mr Dean Acheson, the Secretary of State and 
tor McCarthy’s favourite target. And thanks to the 
transcontinental television network, 40 million 
ins, nearly one-third of the population, saw the man 

10, according to his critics, would never hurt a Com- 
if he could help it, decisively and repeatedly beat 

: all Soviet attempts to hold the treaty back, and give 
Communism its most publicised postwar defeat. Television 
has brought another star into the homes where Sir Gladwyn 
) and Senator Kefauver already shine and Americans 

‘ last begun to appreciate why the slurs on Mr 

n have so shocked the world. As President Truman 
Beclully said, on his return from the conference, Mr 
Acheson proved himself “ smarter than these guys who have 
been attacking him.” 

(hat tribute was only to be expected, since Mr Truman 
‘as always been Mr Acheson’s admiring champion, but 
*ncn such violent enemies of the Administration as the 
Nex York Daily News and such Republican opponents of 


ts Fay 


‘ar Eastern policy as Senators Knowland and Smith 


o 4 


wen 


CG. going to shine again on other aspects of foreign affairs. 
‘overnor Dewey, too, has made a constructive contribution ; 
attcc 4 teiendly visit to the White House.on his return from 


went out of their way to praise Mr Acheson’s handling of — 
“ic conterence, it began to look as if the bipartisan sun might 
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his Far Eastern trip, he declared that in his opinion Asia 
was as important as Europe, although no more so, and 
that, if further Communist encroachment was to be pre- 
vented, closer political and military alliances must be made 
with countries in the Pacific area, presumably on the lines 
of the security arrangements that ate supplementing the 
Japanese treaty. When Mr Dewey started his tour it was 
suggested that he might be preparing to succeed Mr Acheson 
as Secretary of State, but now there is no likelihood (if 
indeed there ever was) that bipartisanship will receive this 
encouragement. 


For if Mr Acheson’s new popularity is maintained, Demo- 
crats will no longer insist that his weight must be taken 
off their party’s shoulders before next year’s election. It 
was very doubtful whether Mr Truman would ever have 
consented to do this, but now he has stated unequivocally 
that Mr Acheson will be Secreizry of State as long as he 
is President. A direct counter-offensive against Senator 
McCarthy’s methods of “ character assassination ” by unsub- 
stantiated insinuation had already at long last been begun 
both in Congress and in the country, with every indication 
that the Administration and its supporters intended to base 
their election campaign on this issue. But if a fresh attempt 
is to be made to rebuild a bipartisan foreign policy, the 
Republicans might be well advised first to help clear away 
the mud of McCarthyism in which all foreign policy has 
been bogging down. 


* * ® 


Skeletons in Chinese Cupboards 


The demand that two high officials of the Chinese 
Nationalists should return to Formosa has unlocked Chinese 
cupboards in Washington and revealed long-suspected skele- 
tons. Lieutenant-General Mow, head of the Chinese Air 
Force office and long in charge of procurement, and his 
aide, Colonel Hsiang, turned the key to justify their appeal 
for asylum in the United States ; they contend that if they 
return, to face trumped-up charges of corruption and Com- 
munist sympathies, they face a certain firing squad. Corrup- 
tion being a criminal, and not a political, charge and the 
Chiang regime a friendly, if slightly fly-blown, power, the 
appeal is an awkward one for the State Department, which 
has so often been dragged over the Congressional coals for 
its lukewarm attitude toward the Nationalists. 


The story of General Mow and Colonel Hsiang, which has 
now appeared at length in the American press, is that they 
are being victimised for their efforts to protect Chinese 
funds from the depredations of an American firm, Commerce 
International of China, and General Chou, the commander 
ef the Chinese Air Force, who recently had CIC made official 
contractor to the Nationalists. For almost a year Colonel 
Hsiang has been supplying information to the Senate Pre- 
paredness subcommittee on the dubious and illegal practices 
of CIC. With the approval of the subcommittee’s counsel, 
Colonel Hsiang affected a willingness to accept a bribe of 
about $200,000 for passing a contract for the purchase of 
fighters. The purchase of these rather nebulous aircraft from 
private sources was encouraged by General Chou, although 
he turned down a firm offer of 50 Thunderbolts to be 
bought direct from the US Air Force, which afforded no 
possibilities of “ squeeze.” The subcommittee approved of 
General Mow’s refusal to deal with CIC, whose affiliates in 
other parts of the world have not been above doing business 
with the Chinese Communists. New light is also thrown 
on the case of Mr Michael Lee, who, it appears, was 
denounced in Congress as pro-Communist and forced out 
of the Commerce Department because of the scepticism 
he displayed in dealing with Chinese applications for export 
licencés. 

The defence of CIC is that they, too, were laying a trap, 
but for Colonel Hsiang; they did not, however, take any 
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American officials into their confidence. Even if this is only 
a case of the pot calling the kettle black, there is ample 
evidence that graft continues to flourish—a matter of interest 
to Congress, which has added a new $300 million to the 
billions advanced, over the years, to the Nationalists. So far, 
the revelations.do not touch directly on the “ China lobby,” 
whose alleged use of American aid funds to influence 
American policy and whose support for McCarthyism led 
Senator Morse and Senator McMahon in June to demand 
investigation into the lobbying activities of all foreign 
governments. But they have encouraged Senator Morse to 
renew his demand of a Congress which is straining toward 
adjournment and, perhaps, a little tired of investigations. 


. x * 


Spotlight on Misery 


Mystified and angered by heavy demands for public 
assjstance in a year of piping prosperity, half a dozen States 
have petitioned Congress to permit them to make public the 
names of those receiving relief. Most experienced welfare 
workers do not share their illusion that stingy relatives can be 
stung into generosity, or undeserving cases shamed off the 
rolls, in this way ; they suspect that it would be the sensitive 
and deserving, rather than the brazen, who would avoid the 
humiliating publicity. Moreover, throwing open the record 
might stimulate those who felt they were getting less than 
their fair due to agitate for increases. It would certainly 
‘cause much heart-burning. Nevertheless Indiana has actually 
passed a bill opening its relief rolls, including addresses and 
payments, to public inspection. 

The immediate result has been the loss of $20 million in 
federal contributions to help Indiana support its aged poor, 
iatherless children, blind, and disabled. Mr Ewing, the 
Security Administrator, has found that the new act conflicts 
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with the requirements of the federal Social Security Jay has 
suspended payment, and has been upheld by a federa! district 
court, though this decision is likely to be appealed. The 
matter may not end there. The Senate, but not the House 
has already passed an amendment to the Social Security Act 
permitting the names of those on relief to be made public. 


No doubt there are some “ chisellers ” among the <.500.006 
persons now receiving public aid of more than $2 billion 
year. But the real reasons why the demand for relief hac 
failed to decline are the high cost of living, the greater 
increase in the number of aged and children than in the 
population as a whole, and hiring policies which make em- 
ployment almost impossible for the elderly and the disabled 
When the Social Security Act was passed, before the war. 
it was believed that, in time, contributory federal insurance 
would take care of most of the aged, at least. But until last 
year, when benefits were raised and coverage extended, many 
were not eligible to receive benefits and those who did could 
not live on them. The average benefit was $26 a month for 
a single person, not much more than half the average found 
necessary for public assistance grants. 


It is only since last September that average insurance 
benefits have equalled average assistance payments, which 
surely is the least a worker who had contributed toward his 
pension is entitled to demand. Since then, the number of 
those receiving benefits has increased by a million, and the 
relief rolls have begun to turn down. Yet the new balance 
between assistance and benefits is precarious. The Senate 
has already passed a bill raising federal contributions to the 
States so that $3 a month more will be available to the blind, 
aged, and disabled, and $2 a month for dependent children. 
This is a modest recognition of the rising cost of living. Yet 
if insurance benefits are not equally increased, relief may 
have to be extended, once more, to many who imagined that 
their old age was provided for by federal insurance. 





_ Gateway to the World 


a 


ODAY, business men engaged in overseas 

trade must think and act globally. [he 
National City Bank of New York is their gateway 
to the world. 

The National City Bank holds a leading place 
in the financing of world-wide trade centred on 
both London and New York. Business executives 
will find, at its London branches, a staff widely 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 


experienced in British banking and fully equipped 
to handle overseas transactions. 

The London branches of The National City 
Bank of New York are more than a part o/ the 
London scene. They are a major link in a world- 
wide international banking organization. 1/iis 
organization, with headquarters in New York, 
operates 53 branches in principal cities througout 
the world, and has, as well, banking corresponcci's 
in every commercially important centre. 

This global network has been designed 
specially to help those whose dealings 
are international, and it is uniquely 
equipped to advise on the important 
two-way trade with the dollar world. 


NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A:) 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


DON OFFICES: 117 OLD BROAD 


STREET, 


E.C.2 * 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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Housecleaning at Internal Revenue 


Senator _Kefauver’s broom and those of some of the 
sate commissions investigating crime have reached into 
some very murky corners of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and started, in that sanctum, a much overdue housecleaning. 
Because of the Internal Revenue Code, which provides a 
$1,000 fine and a year in jail for the divulging of informa- 


tion about tax returns, Congress and the public seldom get 
a peep behind the scenes. But last year the California Crime 
Commission accused the Bureau of failing to prosecute well- 
known gangsters and racketeers for tax frauds, and the 
Kefauver committee when it arrived in California heard testi- 


mony to the effect’ that field officers, for a price, were 
adjusting cases of fraud. 


In St Louis, the Tax Collector resigned when a grand 
jury began to receive evidence that those who purchased 
insurance from a firm in which he was interested might get 
tax advantages, and he also was shown to have received fees 
from the American Lithofold Corporation. The name of 
this busy concern, already familiar because Mr William 
Bovle. chairman of the Democratic National Committee, is 
charged with helping it to secure a government loan, has 
also cropped up in New York. There a subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, laying the founda- 
tions for a full investigation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has discovered that the head of the alcohol tax unit 
was paid $750 a month by American Lithofold, allegedly 
because the liquor companies under his authority felt it 
desirable to use the printing services of his firm. He also sold 
them lorries, and in his spare time spent an hour or two 
a day at the tax office.- As a former adviser on public rela- 
tions to several liquor firms, Mr Olson’s original appointment 
was hardly a desirable one. A number of other tax collectors 
in New York have been replaced, and in Boston a grand 
jury is investigating the conduct of one who has been~dis- 
charged. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, perhaps 
by a coincidence, has also resigned, because of poor health, 
and his deputy has been moved to another job for the same 


reason. 


Tax collectors no doubt are too few and, like most 
American civil servants, underpaid. Nor is it surprising that 
racketeers and gangsters, against whom the income tax is 
often the only effective weapon, have made a determined 
effort to corrupt the tax-gatherers. But at a time when taxes 
are about to rise by another $6 billion a year—the third 
increase in two years—the public is likely to give short shrift 
to the Bureau if it attempts to conceal the weaknesses of 
its employees. This is something of which the Treasury 
appears to have been guilty at St Louis ; evidence in its 
files was not made available to the grand jury until Senator 
Williams blasted it out. 


* * * 


Return of the Turnpike 


_ The $44 million Delaware Bridge, replacing the Penns- 
ville Ferry, was opened on schedule in August, but the 
ir8-mile New Jersey Turnpike, which travellers to New 
York have watched hopping on steel girders across the flats 
south of the city, is now unlikely to be finished in time to 
carry residents of Wilmington to Fifth Avenue for their 
Christmas shopping. This is because of the severe shortage 


ot structural and reinforcing steel, which may also delay the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, due to be opened next summer. 


Pn 


ween it is available and when the State pf Maryland has 
Ceciced it can afford the super-highways needed to link the 
bridge y ith Washington, residents of the capital will be able 
to drive direct to New York at 60 miles an hour without 
having to negotiate the traffic tangles of any large city, or 
indeed without stopping at all except to pay tolls. 

_The charge for driving a car the full length of the New 
Jersey Curnpike will probably be $1.75 (12s. 6d.). It costs 
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$2.50 (almost 18s.) to go 260 miles from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh along the Pennsylvania Turnpike, opened in 1940 
and the first of the revived toll roads. It is to be connected 
with the New Jersey Turnpike and an extension to the Ohio 
boundary is almost finished. Ohio is planning to take over 
at this point and one day the road may go as far as Chicago. 
Plans for a “ Thruway ” from New York City, 535 miles 
across the state, past Albany and Syracuse to Buffalo on Lake 
Erie, are well advanced. There are already super-highways 
linking New York with Portland, Maine, except through 
Massachusetts, a state which has rejected the turnpike 
system because it thinks tourists would race by to the 
northern resorts without stopping to spend money. 
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Altogether some 2,000 miles of toll roads are planned and 
nearly half the states have decided that a return to the turn- 
pike is the only answer to the high cost of constructing 
modern super-highways ; with at least four lanes, divided 
down the centre, with bridges, underpasses and no direct 
intersections, it takes from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 to build 
a mile of such a road in a populous district, even though 
they by-pass all built-up areas. This is more than can be 
met by local bond issues or state taxes. While turnpikes are 
a solution for the difficulties of long-distance traffic—they are 
welcomed by trucking companies even more than by the 
private motorist—the problem of local highways remains. 
Already out-of-date and inadequate for today’s heavy vehicles, 
they were wearing out faster than they could be repaired 
even before present scarcities of materials developed, 
although states were spending more than ever before on them. 

Part of the blame rests on inflation, but most of it on 
the increase in motor traffic ; annual mileage is now about 
1,200 billion ton miles, a figure which had not been expected 
until the nimeteen-sixties. The number of vehicles on the 
roads has doubled since 1936 and about 25 per cent of 
them are lorries, many’ with huge trailers. 


* * * 


Bags Full of Synthetics 


Nylon fur is replacing wolf skins for the linings of 
Arctic flyers’ hoods, but the fall in the price of wool has 
postponed the day when the chemical factory will make the 
sheep as superfluous as it has the silkworm. When wool 
cost nearly $4 a pound, the mobilisation authorities were 
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ready, with tax amortisation benefits, to encourage an ¢xpan- 
sion in the infant synthetic wool industry which would have 
provided the annual equivalent of 225 million pounds of 
wool, roughly one-third of annual consumption. Now, how- 
ever, the price of wool has been more than halved and steel 
for rew factories is almost unobtainable, so the offer has 
been withdrawn for the present. 


But there is little doubt that the chemical companies will 
go ahead with their plans by themselves as-soon as possible, 
for there is a growing demand for these new fibres, most of 
them made from pettoleum products. Nylon output is now 
running at an annual rate of 100 million pounds and it may 
not be long before this_figure is reached by the wool sub- 
stitutes. The wool crisis came just at the time when the 
teething troubles, both of making and using these sub- 
stitutes, were being overcome, and textile manufacturers 
were only too glad to turn to raw materials on which they 
could rely. Now that they have spent substantial sums on 
telling their customers about the advantages of Dacron suits 
and Dynel socks, they will want to go on offering them, 
especially since textile markets, for the moment at least, are 
so depressed that only firms which have something new to 
sell can hope to do good business. 


The chief advantage of synthetic over natural fibres is 
hat they are always available at stable prices. But the manu- 
facturers also insist that for many purposes they are actually 
better than natural fibres, since by mixing them with each 
other and with wool or cotton unsatisfactory characteristics 
can be overcome, and entirely new fabrics made to order for 
almost any purpose. The-synthetic fibres are usually crease 
resistant, unappetising to moths, washable and hard wear- 
ing. Orlon, unlike nylon, is warm, and so is Dynel, which 
also has a special resistance to chemicals° that makes it 
useful for factory overalls. Dacron, once called Fibre V, 
known in Britain as Terylene and made under licence in the 
United States, replaces light-weight worsted for summer 
suits. A pure Dacron suit for men, “ individualised to your 
special proportions,” sells at $95 in New York, but mixed 
with rayon it can be made into a suit at the “ popular ” price 
of $40. The armed forces have so far made little use of 
these wool substitutes, although they caused consternation 
in the wool market this summer when they began to order 
a blend of wool and nylon for uniform cloth. 


While these new developments obviously present a serious 
jong-term threat to wool producers, and will certainly exer- 
cise a restraining influence on prices, they will not neces- 
sarily supplant wool altogether. For Americans spend about 
10 per cent of their incomes on clothes, and in the last decade 
annual consumption of textile fibres rose from 37 pounds a 
head to 45-5 ; as long as both prosperity and the population 
continue to increase, there should still be room for sheep ‘in 
the American market. 
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Mr Loy Henderson, a career diplomat with wide experi 
ence of the Middle East, is to succeed Dr Hi, 
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ty G J 
whose long-expected resignation from the Ambascadoupe 
to Iran has at last taken place. The new Ambassador r 
India, following Mr Henderson, will be Mr Che<:-; Bowles 
if the Senate confirms his nomination. But his experience 
as an able Price Administrator in the last war. and more 


recently as Democratic Governor of Connecticut, whik 
certainly entitling him to the President’s gratitude, hardjy 
qualifies him for what is at the moment a tricky diplomat) 
post, and the Senate may make this an excuse {1 ; 
a man it dislikes because of his Fair Deal record 


hic 
reyecung 


* 


Many fear that the new DX super-priority rating may be 
the beginning of the multiple priority system which caused 
so much confusion in the last war.. It is intended to break 
bottlenecks in deliveries of articles vital to urgent military 
programmes. Authority to issue orders with this rating is 
reserved for the National Production Authority. instead of 
being available to about a dozen government agencies, a 
are ordinary DO priorities, and NPA promises to use it as 
sparingly as’ possible. 


* 


The Senate has set a good example to State authorities by 
setting up a special committee to investigate crime in the 
District of Columbia, which is directly governed by Congress. 


mittee in its final report, which said that, from the evidence, 
the national capital appeared to be a pivotal point for both 
gambling operations and the drug traffic. 


* 


Soviet officials in Washington now have to pass the stan- 
dard American road test if they want driving permits. Unul 
recently they were excused as a diplomatic privilege. but the 
test which Americans in Moscow have to pass is so difficult 
that they have in practice been unable to obtain Russian 
driving licences. TheAmerican move, inspired by the State 
Department, will, perhaps, induce the Soviet government to 
give up a practice which has forced all Americans in Moscow 
to have Russian drivers, who are thought to be members of 
the secret police. The Washington authorities may also be 
asked to “ fail” all Russians automatically if such addiuonal 
pressure proves to be necessary. 
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fl Who Will Help Jordan? 
HE return of the Emir Talal to Amman and his proclama- This ill-feeling is of the type that would improve with 
tion as King of Jordan have brought to an end a series improving economic conditions. But the prospect of a change 
of false rumours: that he was too ill to rule, that he was for the better is not bright. The old Transjordan, which was 
: anti-British, that his younger brother the Emir Naif was always poor, owed such prosperity as it achieved to goad 
Britain’s nominee as King Abdullah’s successor, and that he harvest years, to sales of its agricultural produce to Palestine 
was being detained in a Swiss nursing home under false and to a certain amount of profit from the transit trade jp 
pretences. The facts are that he had for years suffered an goods (including oil) exported and imported via Haifa. This 
: experience not unknown in the British Royal Family ; though year all these assets are absent ; Haifa is in Israel ; rainfa}) 
old enough and fully able enough to shoulder responsibility, in 1950-51 was only two-fifths of the average ; the frontier 
he was given little or none by an autocratic parent. A with Israel is closed so that the Jordan valley’s carly vege- 
= thwarted existence led to an intermittently grave nervous tables abound on the stalls of Arab Jerusalem while Jewish 
; breakdown, now pronounced by his Swiss doctors to be Jerusalem goes hungry for them. Imports and exports must 
mS cured. The legend that he is anti-British doubtless dates travel either by way of Damascus and Beirut at the exorbi- 








from past criticism of his father’s policy. But this may well tant transit charges made by Syria and Lebanon (who insist 
turn out to have been levelled at that policy’s author, not at its on use of their expensive railways), or else by the Jordanian 
trend. He is said to have stated, when on his way home to port of Akaba. This latter route is little more profitable 
take up the reins, that no change had taken place in “ the old because of the long desert haul involved. Jordan produces 
relations of friendship between Jordan and Britain.” A load nothing sufficiently rare or valuable to warrant an air lift. 
of responsibility is sometimes a cure for nervous ills, and this Its need for peace with Israel is immeasurably greater than 
he is now called on to shoulder on a daunting scale. For the __ that of any other Arab state. 


How is a country that is poor anyway, that is saddled with 
a refugee horde that forms one-third of its total population, 
and that is denied its usual access to its handiest port and 
market, to balance its imternational payments? In 1950, 
Jordan’s exports (including sales of local produce to the UN 
Relief and Works authoritres) amounted to 1,900.000 Jordan 
dinars (1 dinar = £1 sterling) and imports, controlled by 
careful licensing, to J.D. 10.7 million. On a superficial 
reckoning, this unbalance is righted by three items. These 
are the United Kingdom’s annual grant to the Arab Legion 
(£4,700,000 in 1950 ; £6,500,000 in 1951) ; expenditure by 
UNWRA (approximately J.D. 3,000,000 annually), and 
releases from Jordan’s fast dwindling sterling balance. But in 
fact.a forecast of essential imports for 1951 as against estl- 
mated earnings leaves a gap of nearly J.D. 3,000,000. It 
should be remembered that, of the grant to the Legion, only 
about 40 per cent is spent locally. The rest pays for arms 
ARABIA and equipment bought in Britain. 
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Low Morale in Refugee Camps 


aftermath of the Palestine war has created in Jordan problems These figures prove that without U.N. relief funds and 
—both political and economic—that are weightier and more _ without the British subsidy, Jordan would be insolvent. Even 
difficult to solve than those in any other of the victim states. with both, it cannot make ends meet in 1951 without a wind- 
The chief political difficulty arises from King Abdullah’s fall. from some other quarter. Last ‘spring’s poor harvest 
inescapable but burdensome annexation of a slice of former worsens the outlook. Refugee morate is not bad among ” 
Palestine in 1949-50. Broadly speaking, the peoples born on _— Professional and capitalist minority, who are turning A 
the east bank of the Jordan (formerly Transjordan) have a ‘to a business centre, ousting the one time Syrian ane 
filial affection for the Hashimite house. Those born on the Lebanese agents for merchandise, and building rr 
west bank (formerly Palestine) hate it because, by the act professional practices and small factories. But 1t 1s bad me 
of annexation, it tacitly recognised the partition of Palestine. | UN camps ; no one is really hungry, but idleness 's gig 
The hate spreads to the east bank on account of the presence increasing disorderliness. It is at its worst among 60,000 : 
there of nearly four-fifths of the 467,000 refugees who are _8© frontier peasants who, having retained their homes, do n 
living in Jordan on United Nations relief. The murder of Count as refugees or get fed, but who have lost their former 
King Abdullah was a manifestation of this feud; it was lands and markets, now inside Israel. “Every night. had 
also reflected at the trial of his murderers, which was punc- _ the mukhtar of the frontier village as he produces cofiee “0 
tuated by telegrams from abroad begging for clemency and Somewhere for his visitor, “I go nearly mad with sleep 
signed by various anti-Hashimite implacables. At the | ¢Ss from uncertainty and worry about what to do. 
elections to Jordan’s second Parliament, held on August 29th, The government’s chief trouble in handling these people 
the local anti-Hashimite element slightly increased its is that the more it helps, the more of them flock in. In most 
strength in the lower house. The upper house is nominated Arab countries they are unwanted ; in Jordan. they are 
by the crown. -citizens. No wonder that they come. It can settle them mor 
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cheaply than does the United Nations, but it is handicapped 
by its poverty ; the British gift of {1,000,000 made in 1949, 
¢ nearly spent. It is a'so hampered by the fact that there is 
litte to choose between the poverty of a refugee and that of 
many of the original inhabitants of Jordan. Why, then, should 
the former be favoured ? Problems of land tenure and the 
unwillingness of landlords to sign leases also abound. 
UNRWA, with its more costly machinery, is no better placed 
because its funds run to little beyond day-to-day relief. 
Together with the government, it seems to have been whirled 
into a Vicious circle in which the latter, preferring to please 
the people by winning them rations today, will not strike the 
less necdy Of ration lists in order to release money for 
settlement tomorrow. 


Even if there were peace with Israel and even if ample 
funds were forthcoming, it is highly doubtful whether the 


country could permanently support more than another 
100,000 of the unemployed and homeless refugees, in addi- 
tion to maintaining the workless who still possess homes, and 
those have already found themselves work. This calculation 
leaves at least 300,000 people without a future. Here is the 
worst politico-social problem confronting the Middle East at 
the moment. Since it threatens a faithful British ally with 


ruin, it is Britain’s problem also. Shall its solution be sought 
through British or Anglo-American action, or must the few 
interested powers prod the many indifferent ones to subscribe 
through the United Nations ? 


Australia’s Vote on 
Communism 


[FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT] 


AUSTRALIANS are being asked at a referendum poll today 
to agree to amend the Commonwealth constitution so as to 
give Parliament absolute freedom to deal with Communists 
and their ways. Since the Liberal-Country Party Government 
was returned in December, 1949, Mr Menzies, the Prime 
Minister, has made the issue of Communism a key plank 
of his platform. Before he was elected, Mr Menzies pledged 
himself to outlaw the Communists and to confiscate their 


property. During nearly two years of office, he has never 
lost sight of this object. 


In its efforts to outlaw the Communists, Mr Menzies’ 
government has suffered much frustration and delay. It now 
hinds it necessary to appeal to the people on this issue, 
because the appropriate legislation to ban the Communists, 
although passed by both Houses of Parliament and given 
Royal assent, has been declared invalid by the High Court 
of Australia which found that the powers could not be sus- 
tained under the defence powers of the constitution. 


_ Mr Menzies, therefore, is making what must be his final 
vid to obliterate Communism in Australia by direct appeal 
to the people through the very democratic procedure of 
referendum. In Australia, however, appeal to the people 
in this wise rarely succeeds, for the Australian e'ector, like 
his counterpart in the United States, is very wary of consti- 
‘utional amendments. Of the 23 proposals which have been 
submitted to referenda since 1901, only four have received 


“ie assent of the electors. The first of these, in 1906, was 
~Oncerned with the election of Senators, the second and third, 
sai > and 1928 respectively, affected state debts, and the 
hea 1946 validated payments for social services. 
aaa “tg regard their constitution with a degree of respect 
a. = the Commonwealth with the result that pro- 
relereog neat are not taken lightly. This particular 
ac Bag 6. directs attention to the vital function 
vein ~¥ ugh Court which is popularly—and properly— 


in Australia as the guardian of the constitution. 
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With this background behind the highly explosive issues 
which have been put to the country by Mr Menzies and 
Dr Evatt, the leader of the Opposition, it is not difficult to 
see that the case for constitutional amendment tends from 
the beginning to be unpopular. Against this is the fact that 
Communists and their ways are not liked by either the Labour 
or anti-Labour forces in Australia and the natural inclina- 
tion of the Australian elector is undoubtedly to vote for their 
political extinction. 


Mr Menzies’s case for a “ Yes” vote is that Communist 
activity in Australia has become a grave menace to industrial 
peace, to production, to national security and to defence. 
Although the Commonwealth Parliament has some power 
to deal with Communist activities by means of the Crimes 
Act, he says that it has no power to deal with Communists 
or Communism as such. That has been made abundantly 
clear by the High Court. To this, Dr Evatt replies that the 
Referendum Bill represents a direct frontal attack on all 
established principles of British justice. Passage of the 
referendum, he says, would enable blanket powers to be given 
to Parliament that would lead to the partial overthrow of 
the basis of the constitution. If carried, he says, it could 
divide, weaken and even destroy the political and industrial 
movements of Australia. 


Divisions in Both Parties 


These then are the broad issues which have been placed 
before the people by the two political parties. There are, 
however, many side issues which are certain to confuse and 
confound the voters, and which makes prediction about the 
result of the poll exceedingly difficult. It is fairly clear that 
the issue will not be decided on orthodox party lines, for 
there have been signs of division in the ranks of both the 
Labour and the Liberal parties. Labour has been presenting 
a united front, since the Federal Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Australian Labour Party Federal Executive and 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions all formally pledged 
themselves to oppose the government’s proposals. There 
is, however, a strong section of right wing Labour, includ- 
ing one Church group, which would be very unhappy to 
espouse the Communist cause. On the other hand, there 
are many government supporters to whom discrimination 
against persons or groups because of their political beliefs 
is abhorrent to a degree. This was reflected in the sus- 
pension of the Vice-President of the Young Liberals Move- 
ment in Melbourne for urging in a letter to the press that 
electors “ vote according to their consciences.” 


Feeling has run high as the two political leaders have 
gone around the country warning the electors of the dangers 
of the other’s point of view. Dr Evatt warned that Mr 
Menzies’ government, in its referendum proposals, was 
following the road that led to the horrors of Belsen. On 
his part, Mr Menzies is prepared to blame the Com- 
munists for most of the difficulties which Australia is at 
present facing. 


Danger of “Thought Control”? 


But the strongest weapon in the hands of the advocates of 
a “No” vote is the fear that general power to outlaw the 
Communist party might in special circumstances lead to a 
suppression of persons other than Communists, whose 
political opinions may not be in line with whatever govern- 
ment is in power. It could lead, in other words, to “ thought 
control.” Menzies says that it is “fantasy, a resounding 


falsehood,” to suggest that under the amendment the 
government “could declare unlawful the Australian Labour 
party, the trades unions and many other political, social and 
even religous groups.” The Communist Party Dissolution 
Act, which the High Court invalidated, defines a Communist 
as “a person who supports or advocates the objectives, 
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policies, teachings, principles or practices of Communism 
as expounded by Marx and Lenin.” This, opponents of the 
amendment contend, could well embrace persons whose 
crime was nothing more than being politically opposed to 
the government, for, as Dr Evatt said.on the hustings, if 
anyone interrupts the Prime Miniser at a meeting he is a 
Communist! ” But the question is whether detestation of 
Communism as such will outweigh all other considerations in 
the minds of the Australian electors. 


The Problem of the German Refugees I] 





Dangerous Political Tides 


[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN GERMANY] 


In theory, the political dangers to German democracy and 
world peace which are inherent in the presence of 7,500,000 
exiles in the Federal Republic should decrease as their 
economic conditions improve. To a certain extent they 
de so. But to believe that everything can be settled by, 
say, an international loan to the refugees would be to put 
ihe economic cart before the political horse. And in this 
particular cart the horse is a German charger—an animal 
more noted for valour than, decorum. 


It may even be said that the political problem has increased 
lately, in spite of the growing numbers of refugees who are 
finding a livelihood in the Federal Republic. This ic due 
to the stimulus given to German nationalists by the Wesiern 
call for their aid in defence, and to the irresponsible policy of 
most of the refugee leaders. The exiles’ leaders are for the 
most part landowners or high officials who have themselves 
failed to find satisfying positions in the West ; they believe it 
to be their duty to conduct an unremitting campaign for the 
return of their lost Heimat (or “ homeland”), and for a 
share in the capital assets of the West Germans (to be secured 
by the so-called Lastenausgleich). There is no doubt that 
the men who head the regional refugee organisations known 
as the Landsmannschaften are deliberately hindering the 
assimilation of the exiles, for the same reason as they are 
opposing emigration. They aim to maintain as large a body 
as possible to press German claims for revision of the Oder- 
Neisse frontier, and for a return to the Sudetenland. They 
are particularly afraid that the young people who have now 
lived for five years in Western Germany will forget their 
Heimat in the East, and that, when the day comes, there will 
not be enough willing to return and take over all the farms 
and posts. 

Members of the Bonn Government, faced with demands 
they cannot fulfil, are in a difficult position. On the whole 
they concentrate upon the economic settlement of the 
refugees, and make occasional speeches in which they declare 
that at some time the lost territories will return, without war. 
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Mr McCloy, the US High Commissioner. },.: 


same. Such assurances, however, by no mean: at 
demands of the exiles, who now demand a precise plan for 


securing their rights. 


The Bonn politicians in their turn use threai: 


. wh rl 
press the Americans for help. They do not ; bate they 


: : ons 
the refugees will be good if they get foreign id. be i. 
they will be bad, very bad, if they do not. According to 
the official argument, about a third of the refugees are settled 


in something approximating their former circumstances. bet 
about 40 per cent are in unstable jobs, below ‘he holder:’ 
former standard. This latter category, rathe: than the 
unemployables, will, it is said, prove most dangerous, Many 
of them are landless farmers. They will not turn Com. 
munist, but, it is threatened, nihilistic. They will not want 
to establish a new social order, but simply smash the existing 
one. And they refuse to defend Western Europe, because 
they feel they have nothing for which to fight | 


Some Moderating Influences 


It is hard to say how far this threat is exaggerated, 
General Remer’s neo-Nazi party did not draw much support 
from the refugees in the Lower Saxon election. But the 
danger of some form of destructive neo-Nazism among the 
dispossessed is real. One reason is that the refugees are 
concentrated in those areas which were most solidly Nazi 
in the past, and which are today more nationalist than the 
industrial communities. Another, more important, reason 
is the encouragement given to extremism by the refugee press 
and the orators who rouse emotions at their frequent 
mass re-unions. Some of the political leaders are sincerely 
trying to steer the refugees between the extremes of right and 
left. The Minister for Refugee Affairs in Bonn, Dr 
Lukaschek, is a notable example of moderation (for which he 
is bitterly attacked) ; and the party known as the Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten (BHE) has good inten- 
tions. The BHE was formed to champion the ex-Nazis as 
well as the refugees ; it supports the demands of the former to 
restoration of their civic rights, and of the latter to a drastic 
capital levy for the equalisation of war losses. In the Lower 
Saxony government it has formed a curious alliance with 
the Social Democrats. 


The Stimme der Vertriebenen (the leading organ of the 
Oder-Neisse exiles) recently printed under the sensational 
heading: “Chaos is Here! Germany is on the Move!’ 
an article announcing the imminent end of Germanys 
present form of democratic government. The antiquated 
parties, it said, in familiar Hitlerite phraseology, had failed, 
vis-a-vis the Allies and the country ; the time was at hand 
for the men they had spurned (i.e., the Nazis) to establish 
a state with authority, which would grant mandates to the 
efficient. Preparatory work done by the smal] but numerous 
political discussion groups outside the parties had not been 
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For forty-two years Simon-Carves have almost continuously 


maintained a resident engineering staff in India on coke 
oven construction. The first Simon-Carves ovens in that 
country were built in 1908 and-the latest were put to work 
in 1930. Eleven of the fourteen batteries now working in 
India have been built by Simon-Carves, and a large new 
battery was recently ordered. The eleven existing plants 
handle nearly 83 per cent. of the 34 million tons of coal 
carbonised annually in Indian ovens, and the completion of 


the twelfth will bring the figure to nearly 95 per cent. 
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A hundred years ago—David Laing and his son 
James with a few day labourers building in a 
Cumberland village. 


growth 


To-day —an organisation . nploying 
thousands of men and the mo< 


f t modern 
machines, constructing factories. steel 
works, cement works, power stations 
aerodromes and schools in Britain ang 


overseas. 


What produced this growth? Just hard work—and good work. 
Then, the resolve to take on a bigger job. 


What came later — fifty years ago, the first fully integrated 
costing system to be applied to civil engineering; thirty yearsago, 
a comprehensive staff selection and training scheme ; progres- 
sive investment in new equip- 
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in vain ; there was a new feeling of community among them ; 
all were apart from the state, and often in Opposition to it. 
This disquieting article was published in response to many 
from readers, 


jetters 


Refugee Leaders’ Muddled Oratory 


It is rare for any refugee leader to argue for collaboration 
with the West ; most exhaust their rhetoric in attacking the 
Americans, or the Bonn Ministry for Refugee Affairs, and in 
issuing flaming demands for restoration of the Heimat. 
Unlike te empirical British, the Germans are supremely 


indifferent to the practical _possibility of securing ‘their 
demands. Dr Goebbels sustained their faith in victory to 
the end by arguing that the war would be won because 
otherwise history would lose its meaning. Refugee leaders 
find nothing illogical in demanding that the West shall return 
territories now in Polish, Russian, and Czech hands, while at 
the same time as declaring that they will-not help in Western 
defence. They attack the Americans for saying that Germany 
should aid the Atlantic forces before demanding more money 


for the refugees ; they fulminate in a way to suggest that 
they want a war to restore the Heimat, and declare that 


they oppose war, because they must have their homeland 
back intact. They constantly state that their aim is to 
re-establish a united Germany im.a united Europe, but pour 
abuse on the democratic Czechs and Poles in exile. 

It is. in fact, impossible to trace any clear, practical aims 


in the vague, inflated verbiage that pours from the refugee 
writers and orators. The authors themselves do not know 
exactly what they mean ; they only express emotions—those 
their public like to hear. It would be wrong, for instance, 
o deduce that they seriously demand that the lost territories 
shall be returned by the West, before Germany makes a 
contribution to defence; but that is what the following 
declaration from the Stimme der Vertriebenen might be 
taken to mean: 
Germany to the Germans, from the Memel to the Saar ! 
The question of readiness-for defence would then solve itself, 
as we should then know. what we have to defend. 


How much. of the lost territory the Germans demand back 
is not at all certain. The minimum can, however, be judged 
from the flags which were hung at the recent celebrations 
of the foundation of the Federal Republic. As well as 
Silesia, they consisted of East Prussia (now divided between 
the Soviet Unien and Poland), West Prussia and Danzig. 
Silesia, however, is taken to include the industrial area of 
Upper Silesia, with Kattowice, which went to Poland after 
the 1914-18 war; and the refugees still speak of the 
Warthegau (the name given to the Polish territory. annexed 
to the Reich by Hitler). 


Sudeten German Propaganda 


The Sudeten Germans’ propaganda maps comprise the 
whole of Bohemia and Moravia under the title Heimat 
Sudeienland, but they admit that they will have to share 
it with some Czechs.. The Sudeten German organisations, 
however, denounce the “criminal monster Benes” and 
hector the American authorities for daring to allow the 

nicixculous ” Czech emigré National Committee to broad- 
cast on Radio Free Europe from Munich. Their leader, the 
Social Democrat Wenzel Jaksch, has formed a pact with 
‘he more or less Fascist emigré, General Prchala. Search 
is being made for some Poles who will be equally ready to 
return the Oder-Neisse territories. In the meantime, the 


Land: mannschaften are nominating burgomasters for the day 
the Germans return, 


_ At the moment an important movement is taking place to 
‘onsoudate the two main refugee organisations..into one 
Pressure group. The Central Union of Expellees is merging 
with the Landsmannschaften ; open fingers, it is declared, 
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will thus become a clenched fist. This merger, like that 
of the ex-soldiers’ organisations, has been prompted by the 
success of the Trade Unjon Federation as an extra-parlia- 
mentary pressure group. It is opposed by the BHE and 
its ally, the Social Democrat Party ; they aim to secure the 
support of the powerful voting force represented by the 
refugees and feat that Dr Adenauer’s Christian Democrat 
Party will now outmanceuvre them. This would end their 
hopes of a SPD-BHE coalition government after the next 
general elections. For the general. interests. of the West, 
it would be most satisfactory if Dr Adenauer were to win 
the refugee organisation, but the price; it seems, will be the 
revision of Germany’s eastern frontiers in some way or other. 
That is a price which the West is not in a pdsition to:pay. 


(Concludéd) 
e 


Conflicting Viewpoints at 
Victoria Falls 


“THERE are three things we fear-in’ Nyasaland,” said an 
African chieftain to Mr Griffiths during the consultations 
on the Central African federation proposals, “the leopard, 
the lion and federation.? This is a pithy summary of the 
state of mind which the Colonial Secretary encountered 
among Africans in what must have been wearisome travels 
throughout Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. African 
opposition had been anticipated, but not to this extent. It 
has proved to be all but unanimous. 


The reasons for this opposition have varied ; prejudice and 
ignorance have played their part, but there has also been 
reasoned analysis. Sometimes there was an ungrounded fear 
that land would be taken away; on other occasions it was 
“simply because we do not like Southern Rhodesia” ; in 
yet others, there was anxiety that the link with the British 
throne would be severed. Among the nationalists of Nyasa- 
land, any form of closer association (and there is no different 
word in the local language for “ federation” and “ amalga- 
mation”) seemed to obstruct the path to African self- 
government on the Gold Coast model. 


In general—and this was felt most keenly on the Northern 
Rhodesian Copperbelt—the root of the trouble lies in sus- 
picion of the Europeans. The very fact that Europeans have 
on the whole favoured the proposals has added an edge to 
this sentiment. On the Copperbelt it was pointed out that 
political safeguards were bound to be worthless, as the recent 
South African experience had shown. Not only that, but 
the continued existence of an industrial colour bar in the 
mines, in spite of recommendations by British Commissions 
of Inquiry, coupled with the increasing influx of Afrikaners, 
had confirmed the Africans’ forebodings. These suspicions 
derive, also, from the whole history of the federation pro- 
posals, with the unfortunate 1949 conference at Victoria 
Falls to which no African was invited. That the present 
proposals had been prepared by an all-European group of 
officials did nothing to sweeten tempers. 


How strong is the value put by Africans on the direct 
British connection was well demonstrated. At a meeting of 
the Northern Rhodesian African Congress, a small but vocal 
party, Mr Godwin Lewankka—a former president—said: 

First I would put the value that Africans attach to the 


unbiased judgment and fairness of treatment received from 
the Colonial Office. . . . It is not simply upon the fair- 


mindedness of the individual Minister that the Africans rely. 
The Minister is answerable through the House of Commons 
to the people of Britain. 


The same view was expressed in Nyasaland, where great 
store is set by the country’s position as a British Protectorate. 
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it is probably in Nyasaland that the opposition is most 
determined. Mr Griffiths was first met with a blank refusal 
even to send representatives to the Victoria Falls conference. 
But he is a compelling orator, and in the end both Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia have sent African ‘delegates, 
though with a strict mandate to oppose. Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia’ will have no represeritatives at the con- 
ference (a fact obviously calculated to harden northern 
opposition to closer union with that country), but in con- 
sultation with Mr Gordon Walker their hostility to federation 
as proposed was clearly expressed. A resolution of the 
Southern Rhodesian African National Congress opposed 
federation on the grounds that it might result in bringing 
Africans _ further north under the same “restrictive 
tendencies ” from which they themselves suffered. 


Challenge to Colonial Office 


European reactions have not been so firm and unanimous. 
The small community in Nyasaland has favoured federation, 
partly for the anticipated economic benefits, and partly 
because they hope it will make their own future more secure. 
The Northern. Rhodesian settler community has been 
strongly in support. They see a strengthening of their own 
political: position in unity with the south, a challenge to the 
irksome shackles of “ Colonial Office rule,” and an insurance 
against a possible depression in copper prices which would 
be disastrous to their one-sided economy. The hesitations 
have come, rather, from Southern Rhodesia. For many 
there, Dominion status is now the goal, so that the federation 
proposals are obviously a retrograde step ; in particular, the 
position of the Minister for African Affairs, with his direct 
appeal to London (“ the cuckoo in the nest” he has been 
called) is found unpalatable. This is the attitude of the 
opposition Rhodesia Party. For those who think this way 
a straight amalgamation with the North is preferable, but 
others turn rathér to unity with South Africa. An Afrikaner 
Party has just been formed in Southern Rhodesia, giving 
power and point to the pro-Union movement. 

The only forthright Southern Rhodesian support for the 
proposals in their present shape is likely to come from Sir 
Godfrey Huggins and his United Party. But Sir Godfrey, 
apart from some sympathetic generalisations, has so far held 
his hand. It is believed that what he eventually favours will 
be decisive for his white countrymen. Yet in spite of these 
doubts, events are pushing most people towards a com- 
promise. The creation of the Afrikaner Party is a warning 
writing on the wall ; and Dr Malan’s recent declaration that 
the incorporation of the Protectorates will be an issue in the 
next South African election is only another pointer that 
there may be dangers nearer at hand than the fear of White- 
hall interference. At Victoria Falls the main political parties 
are represented ; the Afrikaner request for representation 
was refused on the ground that the Southern Rhodesian 
delegation had already been constituted. 


South African Reactions 


What of South African opinion? The Nationalists’ first 
reactions were bitterly hostile. This was nothing more than 
another “ British Imperialist ” move to fly the Union Jack a 
little longer in Africa, and set up a “liberal” state on the 
Union’s very borders. But these extreme reactions have now 
been modified. Perhaps the Union Jack is, after all, prefer- 
able to another “ Gold Coast ” in Central Africa ; and maybe 
the “iberal” set-up will not be quite what they feared— 
the widespread African opposition to the plan has encouraged 
this hope, and signs of a tough attitude towards the black 
man on the part of the Southern Rhodesian opposition parties 
have been cheering to the Malanites. The United Party has 
a different worry—that federation may not come about. In 
their eyes there are two dangers. One is that the Africans 
will not only reject federation (and be listened to by the 
British Government), but will go on to demand much fuller 
political rights. The other is that in the absence of federa- 
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tion, the nationalistic Afrikaners will spread :}).;, doctr} 
to the north. In the manifesto of the Afrikaner Pans” 
Southern Rhodesia there is, for example, NO mention of the 
entrenchment of English as the official languay 7 


Two basic fears thus maeet and clash at \ " 


‘ : igen toria Falls— 
the African fear of anything that is likely to increage "i 
pean power ; and the European fear Afrikane 
<? > * ” . . ‘ cr 
imperialism.” These two emotions demand diametricyi, 
= uy 


opposed treatment. African opposition to { ‘eration can 
only be appeased by strengthening the politic :! safeguards 
held by Britain ; European opposition can be \ . 


NM Over only 
by granting greater powers to the white communities on ru 
spot. Mr Griffiths, representing the Colonial Office, an) 
Mr Gordon Walker, of the Commonwealth Re\ations Ofice 
are pulled in directly opposite directions. Between then 


they have a hard row to hoe. 


A Leader for Malaya 


Dato ONN BIN JAFFAR is the most remarkable man in Malaya 
Tall, good-looking and with a distinguished presence, he hy; 
built up his reputation as a nationalist Malay leader withoy: 
himself being more than partly Malay. With Ceylonese 
blood in his veins he was born into the family of the Sultan 
of Johore at Johore Bahru in 1895. As a boy he first went to 
the local Malay school and then was sent to complete his 
education for six years in England at the Aldeburgh Lodge 
School in Suffolk. On his return to Malaya, he entered 
government service and by 1936 had become a member of 
the Johore State Council. 

Between then and now, Dato Onn has played an increas- 
ingly important part in the destinies of Malaya. He has 
made several journeys to Britain and one to the United 
States, and today at 56 he stands in that small band of 
Asian statesmen who see the development of their peoples 
against a world setting. When he is not at Kuala Lumpur 
or travelling, Dato Onn lives in a cool and pleasant house 
on the outskirts of Johore Bahru and not far from the cause- 
way which connects the Federation of Malaya with the island 
of Singapore. His daily life there is a mixture of the 
oriental and the European, in food, in clothes and in the 
furnishings of his home. Into this background, so accessibly 
placed within forty minutes’ drive of Singapore, come many 
of the most prominent visitors to that cross-roads of South- 
east Asia. They come to listen to his. quiet but vibrant 
accounts of the past and-future of Malaya, and, though they 
may not always realise it, to give him in return something 
of the smell and taste of the world outside. : 

Dato Onn began his political career with the foundation 
of the Pergerakkan Melayu Semananjong, the Peninsuia 
Malay National Movement, which in 1946 became a charter 
member of the United Malay National Movement (UMNO) 
with Dato Onn as president. At the outbreak of war he 
had joined the Johore Defence st and then, under 
the Japanese occupation, served in the Food Control Depatt- 
ment. By that time his influence with the Malays ws 
considerable, and as the Japanese empire broke up he threw 
his weight into the effort to prevent the anti-Japancse under 
ground movement from becoming anti-British. He h« 
discovered to his surprise and disgust that the Malaya 
Communist Party was already making considera. strié 
in that direction. 

In character and political inclination Dato Onn s * 
apostle of gradualism, however rugged the objectives 
may set himself, That was why, although in i:vour o 
the return of the British, he led UMNO into bitter Oily 
to their postwar plans for a Malayan Union. He success ne 
fought and defeated those because he considered o 
they aimed at giving the Chi too many rights, 100 easily 
too quickly. 
basis for ‘aien iti: 


ing that the formulation of a new 
i constitution 
must precede a cons! 


al 
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Andrew Heppleback 
and the forgotten factor 


Th or day, for the first time since leaving school, Heppleback* 
gol m wrong. Off to Cairo for a big oil deal, he worked out 
the time he'd save by flying. 

His arithmetic was right—as far as it went. But he forgot that 
flying saves not only travelling time but “‘waiting-to-travel” time. 
Take Heppleback’s destination, Cairo. Only 11 hours from London 
with 2! flights weekly. And that’s just one example of B.O.A.C. 
speed-p is-Lrequency on worldwide routes ! 

* fictitious character. 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C.: Airways Terminal, 
} ictoria, S. 4.1 ( V1 Ctoria 2323) or 75 Regent Si., WI (M A Yfair 6611). 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU _ 
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pao Everybody who 
employs a typist 
should make it his 
business to send off 
today for the 
Recordon booklet 
No. E/1572, It 
describes an 
entirely new system 
for handling cor- 
respondence and 
reports which will 
save you hundreds 
of pounds a year. 
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Shelley, Wordsworth and Keats might 
have written odes to artificial flowers—but it hardly 
seems likely. Ingenious as they are, flowers of paper 
and silk have little to inspire the poet. 

It’s much the same with substitutes for wood. Wood 
is a natural Jiving material with a character all its 
own. No two pieces of timber are ever exactly alike. 
Each is a thing of beauty in itself. 

All very well, you may think—but what about the 
timber supply situation? Well, there are certain short- 
ages still—but on the other hand there is a steady ex- 
pansion in the supply of timber, and many hardwoods 
are being imported which can be obtained without 
licence. There may be one exactly fitted to the job 
you have in mind. Why not drop a line to the Timber 


Development Association and find out? 





Theres nothing “ihe 


a 
lesued by the Timber Development Association + 21 College Hill: Lo 
and branches throughout the country 


ndon ECS 
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change of that magnitude, Dato Onn has played a leading 
vole in the establishment and efficient working of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. He is now Member for Home Affairs in 
he experimental “cabinet” which was set up earlier this 
year. 

Today things have changed only to the extent that Dato 
Onn has decided the moment has come to bring the com- 
munities together and to try to set a time limit for the 
next stage on the road to an independent Malaya, probably, 
€ his past is any guide, within the Commonwealth. A new 
basis for citizenship is in fact now going through the lengthy 
orocesses of legislation. While it is deing so, Dato Onn is 
making a bid to take politics out of the rut of communalism. 
This has provoked anger and disappointment among many 
of his Malay followers. But it is in full keeping with his 
previous ideals, and gradually they are seeing that he is right. 
From Britain’s point of view the chief doubt must be whether 
the seven years which he stipulates for the achievement of 
independence is not much too short. What at least is certain 
is that, if the Communists are kept at bay during this period, 
Dato Onn will play a vital and on the whole a salutary role 
in the growth of his country to nationhood. 


The Trial of the Polish 


Generals 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Warsaw regime is making much of what they call Spy- 
chalszczyzna (Spychalskism), their newly coined word for 
the Polish form of nationalist deviation. It is taken from the 
name of General Marian Spychalski, former under-Secretary 
for War and Head of the Army Department of Political 
Education and one-time leading Politbureau member, who is 
now in prison, This and the nature of the public prosecutor’s 
examination of Spychalski at the recent trial in Warsaw of 
four Polish generals and other high-ranking officers would 
seem to indicate that Poland is at last to see a full-dress 
political trial on the lines of those that led to the execution 
of Rajk in Hungary and Kostov in Bulgaria. In picking out 
Spychalski to fill the role of arch-traitor rather than, as gener- 
ally expected, the expelled Communist Party Secretary- 
General, Vladyslay Gomulka, the Kremlin is apparently out 
to kill two birds with one stone, to strike terror into Polish 
litoists in both the army and the Party. 


It has, of course, long been evident that Stalin’s major 
preoccupation in Poland was less the Party than the army, 
not unnaturally since the latter has always been the strong- 
hold of a passionate nationalism as well as possessing as good 
a hghting reputation as any force in Europe. The Kremlin’s 
distrust of the Polish army, even of units organised on 
Russian soil, has been continually demonstrated, in particular 
by the policy of maintaining Soviet officers and technicians 
n key positions throughout its postwar organisation. 


_ It will be recalled that among Spychalski’s confessions at 
the famous Party Plenum session in November, 1949, which 
resulted ih his expulsion, was that he “had prematurely 
allowed the departure from the Polish army of valuable 
trained Russian specialists” and appointed “ prewar Polish 
officers to high posts.” And within a few weeks of this affair, 
Marshal Rokossovsky was despatched from Moscow to 
become Polish Commander-in-Chief. 

Since then Rokossovsky has laboured hard through purges 
and propaganda to make the Polish army submissive, loyal 
‘0 the Soviet Union and ideologically sound. Yet, after almost 
two years of these exertions, it is found necessary to resort 
‘0 the extreme catharsis of a “ Moscow trial” with four of 
the army $ most outstanding generals in the dock on charges 
involving every variety of treachery. It is a matter of conjec- 
ture why the death sentence was not imposed on any of the 
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accused. Whether or not the extreme penalty is being 
reserved for Spychalski remains to be seen. The case against 
him, as expounded in the Polish press, is to be made compre- 
hensive enough. On August 16th the army newspaper 
Zolnierz Volnosci stated that :— 


Spychalski prepared the ground for the plotters’ activities 
in the army where he planted them. The fumes of Spychal- 
Szczyzna have numbed the revolutionary vigilance within 
the forces, making enemy penetration easy. 


Spychalski is prepossessing and imposing in appearance. 
From the cautious nature of his replies at the officers’ trial 
he does not appear to have been “ conditioned.” Certainly he 
gave a more dignified performance on this occasion than did 
the abject, penitent figure who confessed at the Party Plenum 
session in 1949. The reason for putting Spychalski in the 
witness box was clearly to enable the public prosecutor to 
build up some plausible legal basis for the charges to be made 
against him. (The fact that he was also allowed to implicate 
Gomulka suggests that he too may at last be brought to trial.) 


Spychalski’s Admissions 


Spychalski admitted that he knew the four accused gen- 
erals, Tatar, Herman, Mossor and Kirchmayer and that he 
had told Gomulka that Herman had been Chief of AK 
intelligence and that Gomulka had agreed to his admittance 
to the new Polish army, despite his previous contacts with the 
west. (AK was the underground wartime army, directed by 
the Polish government in exile in London, which is now 
constantly vilified by the regime.) Spychalski went on to 
admit that he had agreed to Herman’s request that three of 
his subordinates, flow all under arrest, should also be allowed 
into the new army. Finally he admitted that he had tried 
through Herman to eStablish contact with General Rzepecki 
(Commander of the AK when it was secretly operating 
against the regime in the early postwar years). He had first 
discussed the matter with Gomulka who had agreed that he 
should give Rzepecki a safe conduct to enable him to come 
out of hiding without risk of arrest. The pass was given and 
discussions took place at a rendezvous outside Warsaw, but 
without result. 


Thus the bill of indictment against Spychalski is already 
taking shape according to the recognised east European 
pattern. His crime is that he promoted the admittance to the 
postwar Polish army of Polish officers who fought in the 
west. This must inevitably make them anti-Soviet, which in 
turn must have inevitably led them to plot against Russia. 
From this it follows with what purports to be Euclidean logic 
that Spychalski himself was plotting. 


For the record it may be recalled that the Polish regime 
in 1945-46 itself offered an ammesty to nationalist AK 
guerrillas, and that there was constant pressure by Bierut 
government representatives on Polish soldiers, including 
officers, in England and elsewhere to return to the homeland 
which badly needed their services. 
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ber meeting of Commonwealth Ministers concerned 
with supply and production, as next week’s con- 
ference is officially described, opens in London on Mon- 
day with a full agenda. Its purpose is to give an 
opportunity for a free and frank discussion on all 
problems connected with commodities. But it will be 
surprising if the talks are restricted ‘even within this 
wide perimeter, for most Commonwealth countries are 
interested not only in what they can produce and export, 
but also in what they can import in return. The dollar 
problem is not specifically on the agenda, but discussions 
about supplies of raw materials that do not refer to the 

- United States or to the sterling area’s dollar income and 
expenditure would hardly be realistic. 


Experience on the International Materials Conference 
in Washington, where Commonwealth countries are 
individually represented, has shown the need for under- 
standing among Commonwealth countries on commodity 
problems. In the recent IMC discussions on the inter- 
national allocation of wool, Britain with the United 
States supported the case for some measure of inter- 
national control, while Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa argued the contrary case for a free market. If 
the IMC is to continue to share out scarce dollar 
materials—and Britain and the Commonwealth have un- 
doubtedly gained by getting larger supplies of sulphur 
and other materials as a result of its work—the benefits 
cannot indefinitely be one-sided. Price stabilisation, 
closely related to allocation, is a subject on which the 
British Government sets great store. Price stabilisation, 
so it is argued, would protect importers from a cost 
inflation and exporters from an income inflation. 
Moreover, if schemes could be devised for materials 
produced in the sterling area on the lines of the wheat 
agreement, the sterling area would be assured of a 
minimum dollar income from the sale of its commodities 
each year. But price stabilisation would encroach upon 
the domestic politics of the different Commonwealth 
countries. The Australian Government, for instance, 


has already refused to interfere with the normal auction 
system except “in times of emergency.” 





Commonwealth Raw Materials 


The emergence of a Commonwealth view about the 
future of IMC and the possibility of price stabilisation 
must depend on the possible trends of supply and 
demand of the more important raw materials. If rearma. 
ment is accompanied by a general increase in industrial 
production in the western world, output of primary 
products must expand during the next five years jf 
scarcity is to be averted. But producers of certain 
commodities are already faced with the more immediate 
prospect of surplus. Of the commodities to be con- 
sidered by the Commonwealth Ministers next week, nine 
are metals—copper, lead, zinc, tin, manganese, tungsten, 
molybdenum, nickel and cobalt ; cotton and wool, rubber 
and sulphur complete the list. Jute and sisal, both 
important sterling area exports, are unlikely to be dis- 
cussed. 

The Commonwealth is a net exporter of copper, 
lead, nickel, manganese, tin, rubber and wool. It 
is a net importer of zinc, tungsten, molybdenum, 
cotton and sulphur. Canada provides most of the 
nickel, some of the zinc, some special copper shapes 
and some lead. From the narrower standpoint of 
the dollar problem, the Commonwealth will be 
concerned with expanding the output of those 
materials of which it is a net importer for dollars. 
Zinc production in Australia could be expanded if the 
Australian Government allowed more reasonable prices 
in the home market—the domestic price is less than a 
third of the current world price.. Increased supplies of 
tungsten and molybdenum rest on new discoveries and 
their exploitation. More cotton could be provided by 
growing American middling staples in certain colonial 
territories—on the lines already begun in East Africa— 
and by expanding total acreage. Sulphur involves 
exploitation and conversion to substitutes such 4 
pyrites ; most of the Commonwealth countries are net 
importers of elemental sulphur. 

Tin, rubber and wool are three commodities that face 
the possibility of surplus. Tin was long supported and 
distorted by American purchases for the stockpile, and 
its behaviour in recent months is a vivid illustration of 
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TABLE I.—CoMMONWEALTH TRADE IN Raw MATERIALS 
































Exports Imports 
| yay 

Commodity Unit | 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 = 199 1950 
CopOeRitisccusecees ‘ooo long tons | 416/| 311; 294 347; S91 435 266 300 385 | 406 : SB 
leah oie Susess 446 | 204| 300 | 250; 223] 275! 400] 169| 206 180 200, 1% 
WAG 55) scntavanes } 271} 198) 171). 183| 202)*-189| i697] 201; 195; 209 18 = 
Tia; svccaets | 7a) 98| 36] 49]. ge]. atl cm cies; 12, 38| 3 
Manganese ore...... | 1,322} 1562 | 1,519 | 1,329 1963 1,412 213 322 473 | 603 4 ra 
Nickel ore and matte. s | 40 28 | 36 | 46 | 51 30 13 22 | 26 6 
Tungsten ore ....... ows atue 18 2 | 3 | 5 6] NA 10 3 9 | RSP 716 
Molybdenum ore .... cwt. | 1,222 7 ai. = 80 | w.a. | 38,423 | 25,824 | 46,190 | 45,754 52.52. 61 795 
Cutten 605 234s oaks Million lb. | 1390] 645*| 716*) 793*| 7841! 1059/ 1614/ 1,170/| 1,157/| 1.296 10% MD 
Wael oa piivesic canine » » | L49L |} 2,022} 1,632 | 1,784] 1866] Lell| 641| 425| 495/ 565 03 | a 
Rubber, natural... .. | “000 long tons 429 502 784 | 833 830 859 183 295 210; 298 2b} 1054 
Sulphat. <>... hse Piss - 4 4 4 6 | 5 5 6 461 684 870 | %64 oT | Ae 

* Excluding trade via Kathiawa ports. 9 
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+ can happen when America stops buying. Yet, if 
a: reports that the alluvial deposits in Malaya are 


rapidly « pproaching exhaustion are correct, in ten years’ 
. might be as scarce and as precious as it was 


ancient times. Rubber is also directly affected by 
Amerian policy. Purchases for the stockpile are due to 
foich next year and if American civilian consumption 
~f natural rubber continues to be drastically curtailed, 

supplies may well burden the market. Yet 

he threat of an immediate surplus, there could 
, shortage in 1960. Again, the future of both tin 


and rubber rest on a delicate political situation in south- 
east Asia. Consumption of wool since the beginning of 
this vear has fallen well below world output, yet the 
eventual prospect is for a further increase in the demand 
for wool, despite the development of synthetic fibres. 
The sterling area Commonwealth is more or less self- 


sufficient in copper, though it has to be helped out with 
2 certain amount of electrolytic refining in the United 
States until the new Rhodesian refinefies come into full 
operation) and by the import of special copper shapes 


from Canada. 
* 


Te expand the production of scarce primary commo- 
dities involves much more than simple increases in 
acreage planted, numbers of sheep or a few new mine 
shafts. Ancillary services have to be extended as well 
—more facilities for preparation of rubber, concentrating 
and refining of ores, better transport and communica- 
tions, expanded ports, more houses, improved water 
supply, electricity and public services. Exploitation of 
Commonwealth resources calls for development in its 
idest meaning. It requires the most extensive capital 
risks and commitments, as the groundnuts fiasco 
showed ; yet, not content with this object lesson, the 
British Government has lately done all that it could by 
ihreats of dividend limitation, and the forbidding en- 
closure set up by Section 36 of the Finance Act, to scare 
capital away from mining and other projects of the same 
cand. And the addition of another call on manufactured 
resources to make new development schemes possible, 
iurther increasing those already barely met for invest- 
ment, exports and defence would heighten the present 
roubles that arise from attempting too much with 
imied resources. Again, can production be encouraged 
meet a prospective long-term shortage when the more 
immediate outlook suggests surpluses of certain com- 
modities ? What form of guarantee—say long-term 
‘ntracts or other methods—would act as an incentive to 
ers ?- It might be easier to exploit Commonwealth 
rces if some scheme of international price stabilisa- 
on Could be introduced with American partnership. But 
what range of prices will satisfy consumers and simul- 
‘aneously encourage an increase in output, and who 
owc be left to fix it ? The dominions have always 
get prices for their primary products related to 
( prices of imported manufactures which in a 
of rearmament and relative scarcity are likely to 
n other words, they want to lock the terms of trade 
“ort lavour. Nor would it be easy to fix a programme 
of cevelopment that will satisfy producers of different 
‘oun'ries. And the greatest difficulty of all would be 
© &ct the United States to commit itself for a period as 
head as, says five years, 

nuch for expanding Commonwealth production. 
‘\erse side of the picture is what Britain can send 
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to the other member countries. The proportion of its 
total exports sent to the Commonwealth has been steady ; 
it was 49.2 per cent in 1946 and 48.6 per cent in 19§0, 
but the actual volume of exports sent to the Common- 
wealth rose by about 80 per cent in the period. The 
proportion of British exports sent to the sterling 
Commonwealth in the first six months of 1951 was 
42.9 per cent compared with 42.8 per cent last year ; in 
1946 the proportion was much higher (4§.7 per cent) 


TABLE II1.—Britisu Exports To COMMO®8 WEALTH COUNTRIES 
(Expressed as percentages of Britain’s Total Exports) 


| 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
6 mths. 
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/ / o/ , c 
ToCommonwealth.... | 49-2 | 52-7 | 52-7 | 5i-1 | 48-6 | 48-5 


i 
j 
To Commonwealth, | 
excluding Canada .. | 45-7 | 48-9 | 48-3 | 46-7 | 42-8 | 42-9 
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2 Le? Sle pa he Irish Republic is excluded from 1949 onw ards, 
though the volume was very much smaller. If the 
analysis is taken a step further it will be seen that this 
year 49 per cent of Britain’s exports of vehicles went to 
Commonwealth countries, 49 per cent of its machinery 
and §§ per cent of its exports of iron and steel manufac- 
tures. These proportions are a little below those of 1950 
but for vehicles and machinery they are higher than in 
1946 when the quantities were much smaller. 


The future, however, raises certain doubts. Britain’s 
rearmament drive is certain to reduce the volume.of iron 
and steel manufactures, machinery and vehicles, and the 
dollar markets will have to be given priority if the sterling 
area’s gold and dollar reserves are not to be depleted 
more rapidly than at present. Yet it is precisely these 
types of goods that Commonwealth countries want in 
any case and will want all the more if development is to 
proceed. If these conflicting demands are to be met, 
the British Government will have little option but to 
introduce some form of priorities. Price could not be 
the arbiter, if Britain hopes to get the benefit of stabilised 
prices for raw materials. 


This welter of problems confronting the Common- 
wealth Ministers suggests that no clear-cut decisions will 
emerge. To solve them would demand not a “ meeting ” 
but a year-long conference. The meeting cannot do 
more than enable countries to understand more clearly 
the difficulties lying ahead so that each can adjust its 
own policy accordingly. The Commonwealth is back to 
1946 ; the need for developing existing and potential 
resources was as obvious then as it is obvious now. The 
same need exists as then to promote an energetic dollar 
export drive, and once again British industry is faced 
with the need for reconversion, this time towards 
defence. The parallels between the two periods are 
close. But on this occasion, perhaps, the mistake of 
giving Commonwealth development the lowest priority 
will not be repeated. 
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Iron Ore and ‘Steel Prospects 


Bas week’s reports of an Anglo-German scrap agree- 
ment underline, if* underlining is necessary, how 
much more directly than in recent years the level of 
British steel output now depends upon ‘supplies of 
pig iron and therefore of iron ore. Scrap imports this 
year are likely to be less than a third of last year’s 
1,890,000 tons, and in 1952 they are not likely to reach 
400,000 tons: even the successful scrap drive, assisted 
by more realistic prices, cannot prevent a decline in 
total supplies of steel-making scrap next year. In the 
last two months, fortunately, ore supplies have improved. 
Home iron ore output is high, and stocks are being built 
up to a level almost embarrassjng, in sheer bulk, to some 
consumers. In both July and August arrivals of imported 
ore reached roughly 1,000,000 tons, and stocks have risen 
substantially ; if about 900,000 tons a month can be 
brought in to the end of the year, the industry will obtain 
thie 8,600,000 tons it planned for in 1951. The industry 
as a whole is now perhaps more confident, as the British 
Iron and Steel Federation always has been, that 16 
million ingot tons of steel can be produced this year. 
Nevertheless, the industry is now, naturally, looking 
beyond 1951. For 1952, the raw material prospect, par- 
ticularly for iron ore, is to say the least uncertain ; it 
has already driven the Government to ask the United 
States for special steel supplies next year. And in 1953, 
the Steel Committee of the Economic Commission for 
Europe pointed out last month, Western Europe must 
expect a shortage of rich iron ore. On the postwar rate of 
scrap charged - into steel furnaces, the Committee 
estimated this at 2,890,000 tons of “ ferrous content,” or 
some 7,000,000 tons of iron ore with 40 per cent Fe 
content. On the lower prewar rate of scrap charge— 
which with the growing scrap shortage may be all that 
Western European steel producers can achieve—the 
shortage is estimated at about 5,000,000 tons of ferrous 
content or about 12 million tons of ore. 

Estimates of this kind need to be treated with some 
care: but it is worth noting that the raw material short- 
age in the Western European steel economy this year 
was foreseen four years ago by the OEEC steel committee 
—representing most of the same national experts as sit 
on the ECE committee. This year’s shortage has not 
come about exactly as OEEC forecast ; the trend of steel 
output was somewhat affected by the buyers’ market of 
late 1949 and early 1950, and demand recovered only 
from July. Then the European coal shortage of last 
winter—of which the National Coal Board may be said 
to have pulled the trigger—advanced the impact of ore 
supply difficulties for certain countries and created a coke 
shortage throughout the continent. As the OEEC com- 
mittee now sees the Western European steel output 
picture for this year, the participating countries will-have 
capacity for some 62 million tons of steel production. 
They have planned a total output of about 58 million, 
tons. There are steel making materials for some 55-56 
million tons, given sufficient coke, but sufficient coke 
may not be available. 

The deficiency of British ore imports last winter also 
arose—though by a different route—from the shortage 
of coal. The British coal production failure last winter 
made mecessary coal imports that disorganised the 


freight market, besides boosting rates. The Scheer 
had contracted to purchase 9,300,000 tons of aa 


i Ore } 
overseas in 1951, but it soon became obvious rib 
more than 8,600,000 tons could in fact be shipped On 
occasions since, even this figure has seemed unlikely tp be 
achieved, but the industry is now more hopefyl.” This 
winter, at least, shipping is unlikely to be thrown ing 


chaos by any last minute decision to import coal. Ther 
is some uncertainty whether the large tonnages expectaj 
for the next few months can be handled throysh 
the ports; and considerably more  uncertainry 
whether inland transport ‘will be able to carry them 
the plants. ; 


Cted 


* 


But the British difficulties concerning iron ore imports 
no longer involve merely a temporary lack of supplies: 
they are now impinging upon a real shortage of rich iron 
ore. Reserves of ore throughout the world are plentifu! 
and in some parts of Europe, even developed fields and 
production facilities are idle. These countries used 
before the war to utilise their home ores—generally low- 
grade—to a greater extent than they do today. The 
change has come about partly through the high capital 
cost of blast furnaces, favouring the higher output from 
rich ores, partly because the emphasis on flat products in 
new steel finishing capacity tends to require better-grade 
steel. But it came about largely, in the first place, through 
shortage of Ruhr coke to smelt European ores that need 
more coke. In theory the next 18 months should bring 
in enough extra coke oven capacity to end the present 
coke shortage, but this may not be so certain in practice, 
and in any case the requisite coking coal does not seent 
certain to be there. The world’s exportable surplus of 
iron ore this year will probably be lower than the world’s 
total import needs. The vast expansion of American 
steel output is threatening to outgrow its ore supplies, 
and for the next two or three years at least the United 
States is certain to be competing for ore with Europe. 
Whether or not the depletion of American orefields like 
the Mesabi range is yet as complete as is argued—pro- 
ducers have to pay tax in Minnesota on declared ore 
reserves, and have therefore an interest in underestimat- 
ing them—the vast ore projects of American steel com- 
panies outside the USA and the location of new plants 
on the eastern seaboard demonstrate its new reliance 
upon imported ore. 


The ore shortage has been blamed as a consequence 0! 
a general postwar hesitation in developing raw materia 
supplies to feed the manufacturing plant that the world 
has been installing apace. This may be true in part, but 
developments have been under way since 1947; when 
among other authorities BISC(ORE), the British stec: 
industry’s ore importing. company, surveyed {uture ore 
prospects. It immediately began to send experts to a 
its ore suppliers to promote more efficient output “ 
organised some prospecting. By 1949 BISC ORE) 
successfully negotiated with Newfoundland a long term 
contract that would have raised the export surplus ot 
Wabana ore from 750,000 to 1,500,000 tons by 19525 
though the Treasury then refused dollars for 3 
£1,250,000 capital advance, the Newfoundland company 
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found local finance and has since closed a long term con- 
‘eact with BISC(ORE) for a million tons a year. The 
ompan\ has for some years been urging development 
of the Tonkolili ore deposits in Sierra Leone: this pro- 
ect is behindhand, and cannot be expected to produce 


+s full results—4,500,000 toms a year including 
sutput from the present Marampa deposits—before 
1967. At Conakry in West Africa, in partnership with 
French interests, BISC(ORE) is developing a field of ore 
that has a high alumina content but will be relatively 


cheap. [his should start production in 1953 and will 
eventually reach 3,000,000 tons a year, of which Britain 
should receive a large proportion. A new project being 
actively examined is in Mauretania in French West 
Africa; though this would need considerable rail and 
oad construction—and much time—to develop, the 
present indications are of high grade ore. The British 
steel industry, moreover, is hoping for some benefit from 
the output from American ore developments. It has 
already purchased on the open market a test cargo of ore 
from Republic Steel’s new orefield in Liberia, from which 
a third of output may be made generally available (for 
dollar exchange). Some-marginal supplies might be had, 
too, from the new Labrador developments (ready in 
1954-55, rising to 10 million tons a year). But the real 
significance of these new American developments and 
those beginning to mature in Venezuela and Chile will be 
that by 1954-55 the United States may be expected to 
cease buying ore from the European industry’s normal 
ore suppliers, relinquishing the 3,000,000 tons a year it is 
at present purchasing. Certain important developments 
are being carried out by European ore producers, such 
as the reconstruction of Norway’s Sydvaranger mine, and 
the conversion from opencast to underground ore extrac- 
tion at Sweden’s Kiruna mine in Lapland, possibly by 
1953-54, that will increase exports by some 3,500,000 
{Ons a year. 
+ 


It is clear that ore expansion has not been ignored 
since a shortage was first foreseen, but ore development 
takes a long time. It is also clear that hardly any 
extra rich ore will be available in the export market 
before 1953-54; and that competition for it will not 
diminish but increase. Until the middle fifties America 
must be expected to stay in the market for about the same 
amount as it has been taking ; Germany will be in the 
market for more. German steel producers are thinking 
in terms of 16 million tons of steel by 1953 (which: inci- 
dentally would increase the ECE “ deficit ” calculation 
‘or that year by the raw materials needed for an 
extra 2,500,000 tons of steel); this increase in output 
May receive special support from the United States. 


Sweden is already setting the pattern for this autumn’s 


ore bargaining. With a coal and coke shortage certain 
this winter, it is making ore contracts partly dependent 
On firm guarantees of fuel exports ; and of the four 
countries that could offer it coal—Britain, Germany, 
Poland and the United States—each needs iron ore. 
Other countries are following suit, and the bilateral 
bargaining seems certain to be hard. Britain’s inade- 
= coal output this winter may not affect ore 
‘hipping, but it may hamper the conclusion of adequate 
se purchase contracts. As the ECE Committee sees it, 
fe eae in Europe is prepared to commit itself to a 
- orecast of its pig iron output. More steel, it expects, 
wil be made in Europe in 1952 than this year, and 
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perhaps more in 1953 than in 1952. But which par- 
ticular countries will make more—apart from Germany 
—is anybody’s guess, 

* 


It is not surprising, therefore, that in the British steel 
industry today there is some cautious optimism about 
prospects for 1953-54, or certainly later—but consider- 
able reserve about 1952. Solutions to the problem are 
easier to canvass than to apply. More home ore is 
already. being produced: output is already up to about 
15 million tons a year, of which 14.3 million tons will 
be consumed in 1951. Next year the home ore industry 
is being asked for 16 million tons, and, given a modest 
increase in labour, this should be achieved. But there 
are economic and physical limits to the feeding of more 
and more blast furnaces with home ore, if only in trans- 
port. Moreover, with home ore, averaging 30 per cent 
iron content against §5 per cent in imported ores, sub- 
stitution of home ore will certaihly keep furnaces work- 
ing, but it will decrease their effective capacity. More 
blast furnaces—fortunately to a considerable extent sited 
and designed for home ore—will be coming in this winter 
and next year, and will promote a better balance in 
the industry as German scrap imports decline. But every 
ton of iron smelted from home ore needs 4 cwt. more 
coke than a ton from imported ore ; and coke supplies 
might very possibly hold up pig-iron output. With the 
new Capacity coming in next year, the industry could 
indeed use more than 10 million tons of imported ore in 
addition to the larger consumption of home ore. British 
Pig iron capacity for 1952 will be 11 million tons a year, 
which at the expected scrap level would make possible 
the production of 16.5 million tons of steel, from a steel 
capacity that by the end of 1952 will probably reach over 
17 million tons a year. But that would require abundant 
ore supplies. If in fact the industry obtains as much 


imported ore next year as it does this, it will probably 
have done well. 


The only thing certain about ore supplies and steel 
output in 1952, therefore, is that they are goinz to be 
difficult, as Mr Gaitskell’s negotiations in Washington 
have already advertised. If steel production is even to 
be maintained at the 19§1 level, a pig iron output of at 
least 10.6 million tons will be necessary. This could be 
achieved with 9.75 million tons of imported ore and 
1§ million tons of home ore; since this imported ore 
figure would be 400,000 tons more than the industry 
could purchase for 1951 and 1,150,000 tons more than 
it is likely to ship, home ore output is being raised to 
provide a margin. But, as the British Iron and Steel 
Federation says in its current statistical bulletin, the out- 


look for raw materials is “ somewhat obscure.” It 
concludes : 


Whether the requisite tonnage can be bought and shipped 
to this country will depend largely upon factors outside the 
industry’s control. Above all else, it will depend upon the 
provision of sufficient coal both to avoid the shipping 
shortage of last winter and to keep the country’s traditional 
export markets adequately supplied. 


If only because the coal and the shipping are not 
to be had this winter, the Federation’s hope that coal 
imports will not interrupt its ore imports may be ful- 
filled. But if steel output depends to any considerable 


extent upon British coal exports, the outlook will be not 
obscure, but gloomy. : 
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Business Notes 


Markets and the Election 


In many spheres of finance and business the four weeks 
before the election—and even the phase beyond that while 
the new Government settles~itself into the saddle—will 
inevitably be a period of uncertainty. But in the stock 
markets Mr Attlee’s announcement has been everywhere 
regarded as the ending of uncertainty; at all events, the 
markets are now firmly framing their judgments on the 
assumption that a Tory Government will be returned, with 
the corollary that statutory limitation of dividends, nebulous 
plans for new drives against capital and for further national- 
isation can all be relegated to the limbo of loves Labour 
lost. These same assumptions—including the expectation of 
an autumn election—had indeed been widely held in the 
City for some weeks, which partly explains why the equity 
markets, though quiet, had firmly held their recovery to the 
level ruling on the eve of Mr Gaitskell’s end-July speech. 
‘A week ago the Financial Times industrial share index stood 
at 133.2, compared with 132.9 on July 26th, while many of 
the shares that stood to suffer more from dividend limitation 
than those included in this index had also regained their 
losses. But for these anticipatory adjustments, the response 
of prices in the past few days would have been even more 
marked—but it has still been substantial. 

The principal advances have, of course, occurred in those 
industrials and in the rubber, mining and ojl groups upon 
which a dividend freeze would wreak exceptional injustice. 
The pricé rises in such cases have generally been appreciably 
larger than that indicated by the rise in the industrial index 
from 133.6 on Tuesday to 138.6 on Thursday. In estimating 
the scope for further advance, it is right to recall that the 
price-level had subsided considerably even before the divi- 
dend bombshell was launched ; the peak reading of the index 
was 140.4, at mid-June. But it is still more important to 
realise that even the most courageous shift in economic 
policy—in the direction of a firm disinflationary drive to 
restrain the continuous rise in prices and costs, and perhaps 
in the easing of the disproportionate weight of taxation on 
business capital—could not rapidly give relief from the 
troubles that beset industry. Moreover, on many sectors of 
the economy, the impact of the necessary and salutary treat- 
ment would be painful. There are no short and easy roads 
through the dark entanglement of economic and financial 
difficulties that will confront the new Parliament. 


Institutional investors in the gilt-edged market are 
perhaps more alive to such problems than investors whose 
interests lie elsewhere, for at least it is clear that a salutary 
prescription would include one brand of medicine of which 
the gilt-edged market has always stood in fear—a determined 
resort to monetary policy and a deliberate raising of money 
rates. In point of fact, there is room for dispute whether 
such a dose would disturb the gilt-edged market—or at least 
its long-term section—as much as is generally supposed. 
But this is a view that is not common in the stock exchange, 
and it certainly does not explain the behaviour of gilt-edged 
stocks since last Wednesday. The immediate effect of the 
election mews was to afrest the sagging tendency that had 
become rather obtrusive since the end of last week despite 
(or perhaps because of) the big response to,the Nigerian loan, 
and despite the cessation of the “ tap ” for 2} per cent Fund- 
ing 1956-61. 

- * * 


The Dalton Lever 


The textile industries’ reaction to Dr Dalton’s week-end 
speeches has been much sharper than their response to 
similar sentiments expressed less provocatively by Mr Hervey 
Rhodes a few weeks ago. The common fear behind the sharp 


an attempt to move high priced stocks, but in ca! 


retorts that have been published by manu/., 
saling and retailing organisations alike is tha: , 
from an important member of the governmes: 
what the trade fervently hopes is Only ax exceptional 
marked seasonal decline—but one that is beg: nnino to | J 
uncommonly like a slump—in the textile ma:ko: : le = 
ticular it is feared that foreign buyers migh: mistake’ D 
. . "dg — \ if 
Dalton’s bull-roaring as the considered policy of the Govern 
ment and will be guided accordingly. The clothing industry’, 
principal trade union, now meeting in Blackpool, has fel; i 
necessary to state publicly that the buyers’ strike is “ not the 
best method to adopt” to bring prices down ; evidently the 
threat to textile employment is of greater concern to them 
than the attempt to lever prices down by week-end speeches 

Prices for wool and cotton goods are expect 
down next year, but the extent of the fall is much less thay 
consumers are being led to expect. According ‘0 the Whole. 
sale Textile Association, raw materials in general represent 
less than 2s. in every pound that goes across the counter, and 
costs are rising sharply in other directions. There have bee 
wage increases in every section of the industry during the 
year, the biggest being in the cotton industry where ny 
material prices are now believed to have reached their lowest 
level, and where there is: the possibility of a price recover: 
A fall of between five and eight per cent in the price of cloth 
would be accepted in Lancashire as a reasonable adjustment 
At the same time, changes made last April in the schedules 
for utility cotton cloth will have a profound effect on the 
prices of the utility clothing and piece goods that will be 
coming into the shops next spring. The effect of the changes 
has been to remove most of the restrictions on the type of 
cloth that may be sold as utility, and some of the price ceilings 
have been doubled in order to permit better quality cloths 
to be sold without tax. Since non-utility cotton cloth was 
almost unsaleable at home, and utility cloth unsaleable 
abroad, the new and flexible specifications should remove 
artificial distinctions between production for home and for 
export markets. The knowledge that goods intended for 
export can, if necessary, be sold at home without the prohib- 
tive burden of purchase tax, will give some confidence to the 
cotton industry in what promises to be a difficult trading 
period. 

The Board of Trade has announced that the new specifica- 
tions for clothing made with this cloth have been completed 
and the distributors’ margins will be worked out within the 
next few weeks. While the result will be a “ wider range of 
better quality cotton dresses and blouses in utility ” the prices 
may surprise somé consumers, The top retai! price of 4 
cotton dress will be four guineas compared with ‘te pres 
ceiling of 27s. 


‘Ting, whole. 
0 statements 
will Prolong 


ed tO come 


* * * 


No Confidence in Bradford 


The wool industry is still working within p:: 
that were drawn up on the basis of the raw wo. prs 
last October. Present prices are now below those 
but not low enough to allow big reduction in price 
consumers are being led to expect. The spectacussr 
are being made now in the retail prices of carpe’ : 
and knitting wool are special cases. In part they represet 


h of them 


1 1 
Danke 


raw wool accounts for a high proportion of the ‘inal scting 
price, whereas in cloth and clothing processing «o> — 
for the greater share. The retail prices of thes. pa 
goods rose earlier this year almost as sharply they ie 
now falling, and the big cuts in retail carpet priccs Wut” 
apply to imported carpets only ; the Board of Traces" 
prices-for home-produced carpets show a maximum fe uctic 
of only 15 per cent. 
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‘nike Lancashire, the wool industry sees no immediate 
crocpect of greater stability in raw material prices. This 
ack of confidence has checked buying from the wool mer- 
chants to the retailers, and is now beginning to affect the 
nd stry’s output of cloth. Until April, this had been main- 
rained at the reasonably high level of between 37 and 38 
million square yards a month but by July it was down to 
ooo square yards, the lowest figure since the 


exceptionally low” level of deliveries a year earlier. Con- 
<ymption of raw wool has fallen for eleven successive months 
and bv July it was 2§ per cent lower than in the previous 
summer. The country’s wool stocks had fallen by the same 
month to 1§3 million pounds compared with more than 300 
million pounds in the summer of 1949. This lack of buying 
has had its effect on employment in the combing and spinning 
sections of the industry. Although the weavers were still 
taking on more workers in the summer, the total level of 


employment in July was 5,000 lower than it was in January, 
when the figure reached 171,000. 


* x * 


Optimism from Mr Rank 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank this week provided a fuller picture 
of the continued recovery of the Odeon group than the 
silhouette given a fortnight ago in its preliminary figures. 
Those figures were discussed in a note in The Economist of 
September 8th and the full report and accounts are examined 
in a Company Note on page.715. These confirm that con- 
siderable retrenchment in film production since the calamity 
of 1948-49 has been supplemented by fairly stable cinema 
attendances and some impressive economies in the group’s 
two exhibiting circuits. 

Cinema exhibition contributed £4,155,379 to the group’s 
final trading profit of {5,125,230 for the year ended June 23, 
1951. compared with {3,487,613 from exhibition and a trad- 
ing profit of £3,293,426 in the previous year ; and manufac- 
turing profits rose from £432,954 to £974,365, the group’s 
subsidiaries outside the film industry having been highly 
successful. On the other hand, losses on film productions, 
taking into account net distribution revenue, were still very 
large, though reduced: £1,182,099 for 1950-51 against 
{2.002,21§ the year before. Mr. Rank, however, is confident 
hat provisions for losses on film production in the current 
will show “a very substantial reduction.” Of the 
roup’s bank indebtedness of {9,213,746 (reduced by some 
{'7.000,000 in the last two financial years), only {3.338.944 
ow owing by companies concerned with film production 
d distribution.. In the balance sheet, the stock value of film 

luctions is put as £4,457,614 ; apart from the reductions 
in production of films since 1949, this also represents further 
writing down of films produced during that year. The basis 
i valuation of films is the estimated ultimate producers’ net 

of revenues, the aggregate being below cost: such 

‘ion can only depend upon the shrewdest guesses avail- 
yc. and the directors are wise to stress “ the impossibility of 
‘cdicting future conditions ” for so volatile a commodity. 


\ir Rank describes the first and second “Eady plans” 
ed for the industry last autumn and this summer, as 
-ther “ doing much to assist in solving the immediate pro- 
‘ion problems and placing the industry on a satisfactory 
; he also welcomes this year’s agreement as the first 
tance since 1943 to film exhibitors, enhanced as it is 
(he promise to review the scale of Entertainment Duty. 
ever, he emphasises that the three years of the present 
me will not be long enough: if Government assistance 

‘ (his kind were then wholly withdrawn the industry’s pro- 
‘on problems would soon.recur and any good work done 

| be undone very quickly. This comment is immedi- 
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; nush film production, as essential to national interests 
(o the film industry of the country.” Mr Rank’s senti- 
‘ are understandable: but outside observers of the film 
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followed by a declaration of Mr Rank’s renewed faith ° 
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business may not place quite the same faith in an industry 
that never seems prepared to look forward to the point where 
it may be able to do without special financial assistance. 


* * * 
Railway Winter 


An uninviting list of prospective winter shortages set 
out in “ Bulletin for Industry ” published by the Treasury 
gives particular prominence to the likelihood of trouble on 
the railways. This threat has been obvious since mid- 
summer ; the Railway Executive has assured the represen- 
tatives of the Chambers of Commerce and of the Federation 
of British Industries that an intensive examination of “ all 
possible measures” to assist railway operation during the 
autumn and winter has been carried out. Apart from these 
measures—which presumably have been particularly con- 
cerned with improvement of traffic arrangements at key 
junctions and marshalling centres—the Executive has 
curtailed the summer passenger services a fortnight earlier 
than was intended, and has made no secret of the fact that 
further curtailments will have to be made according to the 
severity of the pressure on the various systems. Already 
it is clear that the London Midland region will be under 
the heaviest strain, but other centres in the Midlands and 
the North will not be in much better shape. 


The Railway Executive claims that its physical equipment 
for handling the winter traffic is better than at any time since 
the war ; its difficulties are attributed to shortage of loco- 
motive crews and other key operating staff. Its primary 
object will be to ensure, as far as it can, that no pit is 
brought to a standstill for want of transport to clear its output. 
Coal, iron ore and other heavy mineral traffic now require 
immediate movement, whereas in times of severe winter 
strain on the railways before the war it was possible tempor- 
atily to suspend their movement. Even given the most 
efficient movement of these heavy traffics by block trains, 
and the greatest diversion of heavy traffic to road and coast- 
wise transport, the risks of serious delays and partial break- 
down under severe weather conditions and a heavy sick list 
are only too obvious. The railway passenger must expect to 
be at the bottom of the queue for winter transport ; but the 
consignor of merchandise of anything less than top priority 
is also likely to suffer even if the weather is kind, and even 
if the railways tackle their winter burden with the greatest 
energy and efficiency. 

+ - * 


Ratting on Gatt ? 


The sixth session of the contracting parties of Gatt 
opened at Geneva last Monday and is expected to last 
for at least six weeks. There will be no tariff nego- 
tiations at this meeting; most countries have not had 
time for their appetite for these to revive in the short 
period since Torquay. The session will deal with 
four types of business. First, it will discuss items 
arising out of the operation of the General Agreement ; 
under this heading the basic issue of discrimination 
in the application of import restrictions will once again 
hold pride of place. Secondly, members will discuss items 
arising out of the recent actions of member governments. The - 
most important issue here is the commercial rupture and 
“ termination of obligations ” between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia. Thirdly, the administration of the agree- 
ment itself will come up for review ; a proposal to establish 


‘a standing committee that could deal with certain business 


between the regular full sessions, and a proposal to maintain 
a permanent secretariat, will be debated and probably 
decided on. Fourthly, there will be a general discussion on 
tariffs and tariff negotiations—and especially on the dis- 
parity of European tariffs, a problem raised with some 
vehemence by the low-tariff Benelux and Scandinavian 
countries in the course of the Torquay conference. 
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The controversy about discriminatory import restrictions 
may again be the focal point of the session. Gatt has now 
received replies to the questionnaire that it sent out to 
each contracting party asking for information on import 
restrictions applied for balance of payments reasons. 
This information will form the basis of a report. There 
is certain to be considerable debate on whether this report 
should be a purely factual document or whether it should 
lead to further “consultations” with the International 
Monetary Fund. If the IMF should be called in—and if 
it put Britain in the pillory as it did at Torquay—this might 
have an unfortunate effect on Britain’s already cool attitude 
towards the whole Gatt organisation. In his speech at 
Geneva this week, Sir Hartley Shawcross somewhat petu- 
lantly remarked that Britain was not finally committed to 
acceptance of the General Agreement ; he announced flatly 
that Britain does not at present intend to grant most- 
favoured nation rights to Japan, and he suggested that the 
setting up of a standing committee of Gatt would be a 
waste of experts’ time and taxpayers’ money. 


* * ® 


Redundancy in Steel 


Sir John Green, deputy-chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Corporation, is at the head of a small committee the corpora- 
tion has set up to handle the question of closing steelworks 
made redundant by new capacity completed under the indus- 
try’s maturing development plan. This inevitable process 
was, of course, taken into account when the plan was framed: 
and so were the human consequences, evidenced this week 
by the requests to the Minister of Supply to postpone the 
demolition of smelting furnaces at the Blochairn works of 
the Seeel Company of Scotland. Though demolition at the 
works does not in fact appear actually to have begun, the 
representations by a number of the work’s employees and by 
local authorities were to be expected: mobility of labour is 
too infrequently experienced in the British economy today 
for its enforcement to be welcome. The change, according 
to Sir John Craig of Colvilles, the parent company, will affect 
less than § per cent of the 1,700 men in the group. The 
decision to close the cogging mill at Blochairn follows 
logically upon the progress of plans to transfer production to 
Motherwell and Clydebridge though Sir John noted that it 
had ‘yet to be approved by the Irom and Steel Corporation ; 
and plans of “a special nature” are also being submitted in 
connection with a works at Newton in Lanark. 


Sir John Green’s committee is hardly likely to be able to 
ease or postpone such decisions to any great extent ; it would 
be wrong if it did. This year’s shortage of raw materials has 
rather hastened the closings, since in a year of abundant raw 
materials and rearmament demand the industry might have 
prolonged the working of old plant to achieve record output. 
But capacity is likely to be the least short factor in steel pro- 
duction next year, and the claims on raw materials of the 
half-dozen or so small steelworks that have been closed so far 
weigh little in the industry’s central councils beside the 
massive demands of Margam. The cothmittee will have a 
rather different question to consider when it turns to the 
handmilis of South Wales. The packmills have this year 
turned out a considerable tonnage of tinplate, which is still 
short ; and it has been expected that they would be kept 
in operation for atime after the opening of the new tinplate 
mill at Trostre to augment total output. But Margam is 
already beginning to drain some labour from the handmills ; 


and more will be needed for Trostre, which is due to come 
into commission by the end of this year. How many of the 


handmills can be expected to continue may well be a matter 
upon which decisions can only be taken on the spot: it seems 
likely that even those closed down will be kept in being pend- 
ing a decision whether to increase tinplate capacity in South 
Wales still further. 


THE ECONOMIST, September 
Persia’s Bank Robbery 


Britain’s decision to stop the export of scarce goods 
Persia has been put into speedy effect by the diversion 
cargoes already on the high seas; the Foreign Office ha 
requisitioned 3,000 tons of railway track equipment ei 
2,000 tons of sugar now en route to Persia, and ha; accepted 
responsibility for reimbursement of any money ,!; sady paid 
out by the Persian consignees. In retaliation for these hs 5 
the Persians are now venting their spleen on the Brith 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East. The bank apparently 
to be prohibited from carrying out foreign exchange henlian 
in Persia and the Ministry of Finance is reported to haye 
also ordered all official and quasi-official Persian bodies to 
withdraw their accounts from it. Some of Dr Mossadegh’s 
supporters are trying to persuade private Persian citizens to 
withdraw their accounts also ; it remains to be scen whether 
this campaign: will succeed—the moneyed classes, including 
some Government politicians, have learned to value the 
bank’s inviolable adherence to the banking tradition of 
keeping accounts secret. 


Four years ago the decision to prohibit its foreign 
exchange business in Persia might have been a very serious 
blow for the British Bank of Iran. Since 1947, however, it 
has been extending its business in Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq 
and other Middle Eastern countries, while contracting that 
in Persia. The wisdom of this decision was amply shown 
in March, 1949, when the Persian Government introduced 
a decree ordering the bank to lodge §5§ per cent of its deposits 
at the Bank Melli Iran without interest and to submit to 
most onerous restrictions on its foreign exchange business 
and internal lending operations. Since that date the bank 
has made no profit at all in Iran (although last year it made 
£108,089 outside it). A dwindling number of branches 
have been kept open in Iran to show the flag and wait for 
better days. Just before General Razmara’s murder, negotia- 
tions were in progress to lower the obligatory rate of deposit 
with the Bank Melli Iran—and the bank managed to with- 
draw about {1,000,000 of semi-blocked funds. Dr Mossa- 
degh’s essay into the field of bank robbery will thwart these 
hopes of improvement, but it is the Persian economy rather 
than the bank that will suffer most positive and immediate 
harm. 


22, 1951 


* * * 


Russian Grain Again 


Despite the Battle Bill, now passed by both houses in 
Congress, Britain has gone ahead and signed another grain 
contract with the Soviet Union. This time it is for a million 
tons of grain compared with 800,000 tons a year ago ; the 
larger quantity is indicative of the excellent harvest that 
Russia has had this year. Britain will receive 300,000 tons 
of maize, 425,000 tons of barley and 75,000 tons of oats— 
all these quantities are the same as last year—and in addition 
200,000 tons of wheat said to be of millable quality. Since 
Britain is getting no more feed grains from Russia than it 
did in 1950-51, total imports during the current crop year 
will be maintained at last year’s level only if quite substan- 
tial quantities are again purchased from the United States. 
But dollars are again becoming scarce so that the prospect 
is rather of a smaller supply of fodder grains unless bumpet 
harvests in Argentina and Australia come to the rescue. 


The inclusion of a relatively large quantity of wheat in the 
contract is a new feature, though before the war Britain 
bought sporadically from Russia and in considerable volume 
from the Danube basin. The 200,000 tons is presumably 
to help make up for the smaller British harvest, which ths 
year will barely total 2,200,000 tons compared with 2,600,000 
tons in 1950. It might also be a useful bargaining countct 
in trying to get “agreement wheat” this season — 
the maximum of $1.80 a bushel set by the inrcrnationa 
agreement, for Canada is reported to have a Sumper Oe, 
The announcement about the contract gives no indication © 
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Spotlight on Australia 


In the business world today attention has been 
focussed on the remarkable industrial development 


in Australia. The Union Bank of Australia has 
therefore published two Booklets: “ Jndustrial 
Australia” containing authoritative information on 
industrial resources, markets, labour and finance, 

* Company Formation in Australia” providing a general 
guide to Company Law with notes on current taxation 
and the establishment of a business in the Common- 
wealth. Anyone contemplating business in Australia, will 
find in these Booklets the preliminary information they 
require. Copies of these Booklets will be sent on request. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


Overseas Business Dept., 
74, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. Avenue 1281 
WEST END BRANCH: 6 Albeniarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 3651 


THE 



















INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


I.C. F.C. 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, stocks, and work in 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company in 
raising additional capital or long-term funds. 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori- 
ties is one of the functions of I.C.F.C. 


1.C.F.C. operates on commercial principles 
and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. 





Full particulars of the facilities offered may 
be obtained from 


The General Manager, The Birmingham Manager ; 
7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C.2, Birmingham, 16. 


























BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 5 Maffeistrasse 


able Address: “*Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 063/603 


Nuremberg Office: 


-able Address: “Bayverein”’ 


Augsburg Office: 


vable Address; ‘Vereinsbank’’ 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741. -Teiex No. 06/2217 


37 Maximilianstrasse 
Phone: 4681, Telex No. 067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 






































IT BEGAN WITH \@/ THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history 
but the business in which we are 
engaged is older than we are. Eastern | 
banking began in the 12th century when 
the Knights Templar, protecting the : 
lines of communication which sustained [#f 
the Crusades, devised a mechanism for i 
exchanging currencies and transferring :% 
goods between Western Europe and the " 
Asian Continent. This primitive but : 
highly efficient banking service made 
possible a rapid expansion of the trade 


—a traffic which has been fittingly de- 
scribed as the foundation of all commerce. 
Nowadays travellers along the 
Asian trade routes and “ak 
merchants and manufacturers engaged in the 
Eastern trade entrust their banking transactions to:— es. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(/neorporated by Ro yal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 


Manchester Branch:- 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from 
London, are established at most centres of commercial impertance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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prices. The practice hitherto has been to base prices on 
the equivalent Chicago quotations and presumably this 
procedure will again be followed. 


As with the recent timber contract, Russia has inserted a 
clause giving it the right to withhold shipments if it is unable 
to buy rubber. No specific quantity of rubber is mentioned, 
but this reversion to quasi-barter transactions might well have 
repercussions in the United States which are discussed in a 
note on page 673. The timber contract still stands at 
128,000 standards ; the Russians have the option to ship an 
additional 64,000 standards, but so far they have given no 
indication that they will avail themselves of it. Shortage of 
cargo space is delaying the shipment of the basic quantity. 


* * * 


“Air Coach” Experiments 


A sub-committee of the International Air Transport 
Association has remained behind in London after the close 
of the annual general meeting to work out details of a six- 
month “ controlled experiment ” with tourist class fares on 
the North Atlantic and London-Johannesburg routes. These 
details must be approved by the governments of each of 
the IATA members involved but unless there are unexpected 
changes of policy the scheme seems likely to go through 
for trial. 

The meeting is expected to define “coach” travel. It 
will have to draw up standards of seating density for each 
type of aircraft now used on these services and will specify 
the minimum number of seats that must be installed in 
a machine making a flight at coach rates. The fares are 
expected to be 36 per cent less than those of the normal 
flights. Each operator will be allowed a maximum of four 
coach flights a week for the six months of the experiment. 
The committee may also try to define the services to be 
offered—-whether the passenger pays for his food, whether 
the food is served in the air or on the ground during 
refuelling stops, and similar details. This controlled experi- 
ment may start next spring, and when it ends the records 
of the participating airlines will be carefully examined and 
the dual tariff will come up again for review by IATA in 
the light of the results. If the system is then approved for 
general operation on any routes, there will be no limitation 
on the number of “ coach ” flights. 

The success of reducing fares by such a big margin involves 
the spreading of operating costs over a greater number of 
tickets per flight. Until the seating density per aircraft has 
been decided it will not be possible to calculate exactly how 
many extra seats will have to be sold for the flights to break 
even. It is possible that at the end of the six months, some 
operators will be less keen on the dual tariff than they 
claimed to be at the start—its working is bound to be a 
challenge to the administrative efficiency of the individual 
airlines. The biggest unknown is the passenger’s possible 
reaction to a choice of services. The ultimate distinction 
will, however, always be that of speed of travel, a distinction 
that will become more marked with the introduction of jet 
airliners. 

* * * 


Britain Repays EPU Gold 


Britain’s net deficit with the European Payments Union 
in August was £67,260,000, or $188.3 million, the biggest 
monthly deficit incurred since EPU began on July 1, 1950. 
To meet this deficit the United Kingdom paid back to EPU 
$19.6 million in gold. This completed the repayment of 
the gold previously acquired from EPU, which at its peak, 
at the end of April last, had amounted to over $119 million. 
The rest of Britain’s net deficit with EPU went to reduce the 
credit balance previously accumulated with the Union, bring- 
ing it down to $62.9 million. At the rate at which payments 
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have been running with other EPU countric. 
balance will more than probably have been exh, 
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that credit 


iste 
end of this month, and the next EPU settleme;: ab & 
the United Kingdom ranking among the debtor, =” 

The largest net surplus accumulated by any member jg 
August: was the $63 million that accrued Belgium. 
Luxemburg ; half of this was taken in gold. iy Order to 
correct its chronic creditor position with other EP countries 


the Belgian Government has announced some new anj 
interesting discriminatory steps this week. The most im. 
portant of these is to block § per cent of the proceeds of 
Belgian exports to EPU countries for a period 


f at le 
six months. The money that is thus blocked vill be 
retained by the collecting bank and paid over (0 a speciai 
account in the National Bank of Belgium ; the resulting 
balances will be non-transferable and will not be available 
as security against credits. The main objective of these 


measures is to divert Belgian exports away from EPpy 
countries towards the dollar area ; whether the 5 per cent 
margin will be sufficient to pull Belgian export trade from 
its traditional channels is a moot point. 


The recovery in the German balance of payments continues 
to make good headway. In August, Germany showed a 
further net surplus of $51.1 million ; it took $10.6 million 
in gold and had the balance deducted from its overdraft with 
EPU, which has thus been reduced to $140.7 million, 
Another welcome item of news emerging from the latest 
settlement is that the Netherlands secured a surplus for the 
first time as a member of EPU ; unfortunately, however, this 
surplus—which amounted to the sizeable figure of $25.7 
million—has been officially stated to be the product of some 
exceptional receipts. Portugal, the colleague of Belgium as 
a persistent creditor, secured a surplus of $3,200,000, of 
which 50 per cent was taken in gold. 


* * * 


Boilers for BEA 


In an average cold spell this winter, according to cold- 
blooded official estimates issued this week, electric generating 
capacity, after allowing for frequency and voltage reductions, 
will be about 1,200,000-1,300,000 kilowatts short of national 
demand at peak hours. Widespread realisation 0! this fact, 
and the load-shedding it threatens, has intensified industrial 
interest in expedients for extra power production, both 
privately, in factories and by the British Electricity 
Authority. One suggestion that has just been revived— 
encouraged, or at least provoked, by Lord Citrine—is that 
British boiler exports should be-curtailed. Boiler installation, 
the BEA has frequently reported, has been perhaps the most 
difficult to hasten of any of* the electrical equipment supply 


industries. By value, some 40 per cent of British boilers 
are being exported. The conclusion seems simple’ cannot 
sufficient boilers, or the productiive capacity to make them, 


be diverted to easing BEA’s most serious bottlen: 

As might be expected, the watertube boiler manulacturers 
argue that the conclusion is too simple; and they are not 
without support among electricity supply experts. O! re 
programme of 57 major boiler installations for BLA ts 
year, fewer than half have been completed ; but a sudstanti! 
proportion of the remainder are nearing completion, an¢ 
the manufacturers think that the programme will »- |argt') 
fulfilled in time. The boiler installations—which involve 


‘not the supply of a completed piece of equipment but 


the erection on site of a massive industrial structure sever™ 
storeys high—are now probably not to any considerable 
degree out of phase with the installation of otoc: mje! 
equipment. The manufacturers, of course, hav: always 


denied that lack of boilermaking capacity has occasioned aty 
considerable delays in the power station programme: sh 
when the new boiler-making plant of John Brown =" 


comes into production, they feel their industry should be 
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KITCHEN STOVES (Radiation) BEDS, FURNITURE 
(Heal’s) BABY POWDER (Johnson & Fohnson Ltd) 
CARS (Jowett) CHOCOLATE BISCUITS (Cadbury’s) 
TOOTHBRUSHES (Halex) MEN’S WEAR (Austin Reed) 
“LIGHTNING FASTENERS (J.C.J.) STOCKINGS, 
UNDERWEAR, GLOVES (Morley) BEER (Beer 1s Best) 
RADIO AND TELEVISION (Ultra) COFFEE (Red, 
White & Blue) CIGARETTES (Churchman’s No. 1) 
SHAVING CREAM (Shavallo) TOILET ROLLS (/zal) 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS (Troughton & Young Ltd) 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANTS (San Izal, Zal Pine 
Fluid) ADHESIVE DRESSINGS (Band-Aid) PORT AND 
SHERRY (Sandeman) FOUNDATION CREAM (Skin 
Deep) sweets (Pascall’s) BABY FOOD (Ostermilk, 
Farex) MEN’S HATS (Men’s Hat Promotion Ltd) 
BEAUTY PREPARATIONS (Boots No. 7) HOLIDAYS 
(Poly Tours) BATHROOM FITTINGS ( Youngman) 
WHISKY (Old Angus) WINDOW AND PLATE GLASS 
(Pilkington Brothers Ltd) €TC., ETC. 
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that had nothing in it advertised by 


| F.C. PRITCHARD, WOOD 
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well able to handle home and export orders. At the present 
moment, as has happened before, materials and not capacity 
provide the limiting factor. A certain proportion of the indus- 
try’s exports are boilers for generating plant similar to those 
delivered to BEA; the curtailment of boiler exports would 
bring about a similar cut in ‘exports of generating and 
ancillary equipment. Since most of the equipment in ques- 
tion goes to Dominion power industries that might otherwise 
turn to American manufacturers, the consequences in dollars 
might be considerable. The additional capacity grafted on 
to the watertube boiler industry is due to come into com- 
mission in the.mid-fifties. In view of the time lag involved in 
turning over plant making other boilers for export to boiler 
production for BEA, the case for diversion seems rather 
doubtful. What is perhaps more important is that BEA 
should be in a position to place orders booking the indus- 
try’s capacity as it becomes available in the next few years. 


x * * 


Powell Duffryn Expansion 


Within four years of the nationalisation of its mining 
assets, Powell Duffryn, Ltd., has reorganised its investments 
in a way that holds out the prospect of full employment for 
the company’s considerable capital. The new chairman, Sir 
Herbert Merrett, in the company’s latest report, makes it 
quite clear that no repayment of capital is now contemplated. 
Powell Duffryn has so far drawn {10 million of compensa- 
tion stock, and this has been reinvested partly in new ven- 
tures and in short-dated securities, 


The most important of the new investments is in the 
Wankie colliery in Southern Rhodesia. Powell Duffryn is 
now the largest shareholder in Wankie, and the deputy 
chairman, Mr Foot, is chairman of the colliery. Wankie 
is managed by Powell Duffryn Technical Services, and has 
a ready market in the Rhodesian copper industry, which can 
be expanded as soon as transport is improved. Reorganisa- 
ion and re-equipment is expected-to make Wankie a profit- 
able investment within the next two years, and a big expan- 
sion of the colliery should be in prospect. 


The company also has a half interest in the new Vacuum 
Oil refinery being built at Coryton. The role of this refinery 
was described in The Economist of September 15th. Powell 
Duffryn, whose main contribution has been the valuabie 
Coryton site, has invested {5,000,000 in Vacuum Oil to date 
and is prepared to put up another £1.750,000 towards the 
catalytic cracker and other plant that was not included in the 
original scheme. Socony-Vacuum, the other partner in 
Vacuum Oil, and contributor of the technical expertise, is 
also willing to provide an equal additional amount. As build- 
ing progresses, further capital will be provided by the 

.Finance Corporation for Industry, and the refinery is 
expected to come on stream in 1953. 


A third line of expansion is the production of a construc- 
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tional carbon known as “ delanium.” The materia] 
of the properties of graphite ; it is impervious | 
and has.a low rate of neutron absorption oupled w; 

i aoe didi. With 
considerable mechanical strength. Such a combination 
properties gives the material a wide range 0! yses “tyr of 
neering generally, but particularly in chemical ang xa — 
engineering. This material is now being produced at - eu 
and will soon be in production in the United States aes 
development of “ delanium ” has been difficult and acc . 
for a good proportion of the development losses niaate 
by the chairman. These losses have, however. « reach 
peak level during the year and are now declining” . 


has most 
1S to chemicals 


* *x ae 


Bank Advances and Prices 


The latest quarterly analysis of bank advances by cate. 
gories of borrowers reveals very clearly that the strain upon 
industry’s working capital is mounting fast. In the three 
months to mid-August, aggregate advances’ in Great Britain 
rose by £69.6 million, which is an appreciably smaller move. 
ment than occurred in either of the two preceding quarters 
of peak seasonal demands ; but in the corresponding quarter 
last year there was a decline of £23.9 million. Not all of this 
marked divergence from last year’s experience is attributable 
to the needs of private trade and industry. In particular, 
the publicly-owned utilities were in both periods makinz 
repayments of bank loans from the proceeds of capital issues: 
but last year’s net repayments by the utilities group amounted 
to no less than £43 million, whereas in this latest quarter 
only {7,500,000 was repaid on balance. If allowance is made 
for this factor, it will be seen that the net requirements of all 
other borrowers expanded in the three months to August, 
1951, by almost four times their growth in the similar period 
of 1950. 


Among the industrial groups, the biggest additional 
demand during the quarter came from the engineering indus- 
tries, advances to which rose by fully £11 million to {112 
million, compared with {£924 million in August, 1950—a 
movement that affords the first unmistakable sign that 
armament work has reached the point at which it adds sub- 
stantially to the stress on liquid resources. The same influ- 
ence doubtless underlies the increased demands from certain 
other groups, but the classifications are too broad to justify 
any such deduction from the figures themselves—especially 
in view of the fact that most groups must also have been 
strongly influenced by the rise in prices. But it is noteworthy 
that advances to the residual industrial category (labelled 
“unclassifiable ”) rose steeply, by {£17 million to {130 
million, and that an additional £8,500,000 was absorbed by 
the financial category that includes loans to the two finance 
corporations. Among the groups that might perhaps have 
been expected to experience some relief through the relapse 
in commodity prices, only the non-ferrous group has reduced 
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Proud Inheritance 
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So well remembered... by A.E.C. 
BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 1916 


The grey months of the wartime winter of 
1915-16 seemed never-ending. Out in the 
trenches the rain hardly ever stopped; the 
whole war seemed bogged-down in a sea of mud. 
In England, too, it was a winter of discontent. 
Then with the first snowdrops in the London 
parks came the rumours of a new offensive; 
and by the time the Summer sunlight was 
gleaming on the cheerful red buses, the news 
arrived of victory on the Somme. 

The sterling service that the A.E.C. 

‘ B’ type buses were still providing 

in the London streets was hardly less 





important than the great performance of the 

A.E.C. Army vehicles at the Front. Forty per@ 
cent of the entire supply of W.D. 3-4 ton 

lorries bore the famous initials on their bonnets, 

a sign which Englishmen everywhere grew to 

trust and respect—and which after the final 

victory of 1918 grew steadily in public esteem 

until it became the great symbol of service to 

the public that it is today. 


A, E. C. 


PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 


A.E.C, Limited, Southall, Middlesex is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by Associated Commercial Vehicles Ltd, 


of which the selling organisation is 
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its dependence on the banks—by £3,000,000. The three 
textile groups, which in the preceding quarter had shown 
slight signs of such relief, have each increased their -borrow- 
ings—the cotton group by £4,700,v00, wool by {£1,000,000, 
and other textiles by more than {£9,000,000. * In the similar 
period of 1950 the three groups together absorbed only an 
additional £5,000,000. Advances to the iron and steel indus- 
tries declined—but by appreciably less than they declined 
last year. 

The curve of demand from agricu'ture, retail trade and the 
food, drink and tobacco group is also rising. Agriculture 


during these summer months absorbed an additional {17.7_ 


million, in contrast with {11.5 million last year. Retail 
trade absorbed an additional £2,800,000, whereas last year 
it repaid over {10 mi#ion. The food and tobacco group 
repaid £8,600,000—little more than half the sum it repaid 
in the same months last year. The one major group in which 
the curve shows clear signs of flattening is the big personal 
and professional category, which rose during the quarter by 
a mere {4,700,000 ; at a total of £438 million, its proportion 
of the banks’ aggregate lendings now stands at no more than 
22.3 per cent, compared with 25.1 per cent twelve months 
previously and 28.2 per cent when these analyses were first 
published after the war. 


* a * 


Cotton Prices Raised 


Prices of American cotton in Manchester were raised 
this week for the first time for five months, when the standard 
price of American growths for delivery in January-June, 
1952, was increased by 1d. to 36d. on a lb. Brazilian, African, 
Indian and Peruvian cottons were also raised by a 1d. a lb, 
while Egyptian cotton was increased by 3d., bringing standard 
Karnak to 68d. a lb ; ten days ago this price was raised by 
6d.alb. The reason for these changes is the firmer tone on 
both the New York and Alexandrian markets, particularly for 
future cotton. During the summer months it seemed that 


‘ 


the Raw Cotton Commission had renounced its policy of 
keeping its* selling prices in line with those ruling in the 


Wortp Supply AND CoNSUMPTION oF CoTTON 
(Million Bales) 















































Season Beginning Augtst I 
‘Seerar ewes x ex 
1949-50 1950-51* | 1951-52* 
’ stocks -— i j 
{ PERAIAS 5 ci ceandcasdaernenies 5°3 i 6-8 2-2 
RISO WETS .. cece cesessecsnsesssesedss 9-6 i 9-8 i 8-7 
ROGME 5s cdiis das déecuasnuehes candae | 14-9 16-6 10-9 
Production :-—~ | 
United S RUSS cee ewer ee eet wmwseseeses 16-0 | 9-9 17-0 
Emer ons 06 6. ood s bids WES 520s besd 15-3 17-6 19-0 
LORS. Vie56 tk sca wacesnvees cs scare 31-3 27-5 36°90 
Total COREG o8 oii ches co Vip eadvedeees { 46-2 j 44-1 46:9 
Disirisution i-— i 
C n 
te 8-9 j 10-5 
20:7 23-7 | 
29-6 35-2 
¢ | 
6-8 i 2-2 
| 9-8 | 8-7 
SOUS i coc ck wcbatiasewanbecben 16-6 j 10-9 
Fobel Geo uties i icos sx 6055h 0 ned nde 46-2 | 44-1 
. Preliminary and partially estimated, Sour: e: International Cotton Advisory Com- 
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world market. Then prices were falling and the commission: 
was late in making its adjustments, although the new cover 
schemes for spinners and weavers and the selling procedures 





_ ties in ‘general, Mr 
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were designed to give the RCC greater flexibili:y jn liens 
its prices. But it is of little help to Lancashire 44; 


; m4 > 4 * li ad 
is swift only when prices are rising. JUstment 


The world cotton crop this year has showy a ‘a 
increase thanks to the much larger American crop The tked 
is provisionally put at 36 million bales agains: 71 nbn 
bales last year. But, as the carry-over sock jg go 
5,700,000 bales smaller, total supply will on|: increase fea 
44.1 to 46.9 million bales. If world consumption durin the 
present season maintains last year’s high level 335 milion 
bales) carry-over stocks’ next August will show 4 ise 
increase of 2,800,000 bales, making a total 0 13.7 million 
bales, which is by no means large, as part of it wil! be ay 
marked for government purposes. 4 

At least there should be adequate Americ: 
Lancashire in 1952 unless the prospective doll.: 
the Treasury to restrict dollar purchases. In the past, cotton 
has always been high on the list of dollar goods that are not 
absolutely essential, according to the Treasury's way of 
thinking. But, despite: Dr Dalton’s forecasts, there js littl: 
prospect of any drastic fall in prices unless world 
tion of cotton declines. 


1 Cotton for 
Crisis forces 


CONSUMp- 
* * * 


Distillers’ Activities 

It was not easy to gather from Distillers’ accounts 
(reviewed in Company Notes in The Economist of July 28th 
and August 25th) the extent tq which each of the group's 
manifold commercial activities contributed to its remarkable 
increase in profits—from £12,837,691 to £17,934,520. At 


othe annual meeting last week, Mr Henry J. Ross contributed 


an interesting descriptive survey of these widespread activi- 
ties. It cannot be said, however, that he indicated very 
clearly the balance of effort-or earnings between the group's 
older interests in the distilling of potable spirit and the com- 
plex, expanding pattern of organic chemica! industry that it 
has been developing more recently. 


Mr Ross reported that all sections of the company had 
contribited to the substantial increase in group trading 
profits. The Scotch whisky blending companies had the 
benefit of adjusted prices in the United States and elsewhere 
following the devaluation. of sterling: but import restrictions 
by various countries. had increased the difficulties of export, 
while what Mr Ross destribed~as an “ iniquitous rate of 
tax” encouraged higher duties abroad as well as threatening 
the gradual extinction of whisky drinking in the United 
Kingdom. - This effect, However, seems likely to be delayed; 
during the past year the industry was in the event permitted 
to release 46 per cent more for the home market than 
the Government had originally allowed. Gin and yeast 
production was also profitable. 

Mr Ross did point out that 


The increased outputs obtained from the ex:cnsions and 


improvements brought about by the expansion bien 
have played a very important. part in obtaining ticse 20 
results. 


This expansion programme, of course, is largely in the held 
of chemicals and plastics. The company is associated will 
Anglo-Iranian and with Monsanto in the development & 
petroleum chemicals and. a styrene plant ; its production . 
yeast and of polyvinyl chloride is being increase’ ; and its 
subsidiaries producing solvents and biochemicals ad a reed 
cessful year. During the period the group became er 
owners of the Magnesium Elektron Ltd. by purchasing 
remaining shares from Imperial Chemicals Ltd.; the ane 
year has alr seen the reopening of magnesium Fgwore® 
at its Clifton Junction plant to provide this vital meta" 
the rearmament programme. On the current year's act! 
erat. Mr Ross was able to tell sharcholders ee 
profits to date are running at a rate in excess of those 18 U 
year to March 31, 19§1. 
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Freight Market Changes 


A big drop is recorded in the Chamber of Shipping’s 
index of tramp fréights for August, which stands at 149.3. 
This is the lowest figure so far this year ; it compares with 
about 179 for the two previous months and a peak of 203.8 
in May. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
a marked recession in freight rates has occurred, since the 
index is confined to fixtures in sterling only, and a feature 
of recent weeks has been the activity in North Pacific and 
American Atlantic markets. This has been due to the large 
volume of grain and coal for shipment, particularly to conti- 
nental destinations. 


Vessels were being fixed with coal from Hampton Roads 
to Antwerp and Rotterdam at $12.50 per ton and over when 
the US National Shipping Authority decided to establish a 
maximum of $10.50 for ECA coal cargoes. Owners resisted 
until so many vessels remained unfixed that voyages began 
to be undertaken at NSA rates. Shipowners, however, feel 
that they are in a strong position to resist accepting freights 
some $2 below market values, and charterers, taking a similar 
view, have been exploring means of compensating ship- 
owners in other ways, such as improving the other condi- 
tions of the charter The NSA naturally dislikes this ; 
although it has the power to release further vessels from the 
American laid-up reserve fleet, it is doubtful if *sufficient 
could be made ready in time to cope with current export 
demas. It seems likely, therefore, that it may have to 
raise its rates, even if the British Government decides to 
see the winter through without imports of American coal. 


Meanwhile, there is a continuing strong demand for 
tonnage on charter to the liner companies, and for arrears 
of exports from the United Kingdom, and high rates con- 
tinue to be paid. A viewrof the prospects for the future 
can be seen from the interest of characters in fixing vessels 
for long-period time charters at current high rates. While 
homeward trading from the Mediterranean, the East, 
Australia and the Plate, has been dull, the attraction of 
tonnage to North American waters is likely to make itself 
felt in these trades before long. This is already noticeable 
in the Mediterranean, where the lack of outward coal cargoes 
bas reduced the amount of handy tonnage in the area. 


* * * 


Valuing Imports 


The recent work of the European Customs Union Study 
Group to evolve a standard customs procedure to be adopted, 
eventually, by all countries, has much to recommend it. 
The group has decided in favour of an ad valorem” method 
of taxing imports ; it has obtained agreement on regulations 
for weights, tares and packaging and it has drawn up conven- 
tions embodying uniform customs descriptions and a uniform 
definition of customs value. The success of the study group 
is of some credit to this country, for much of what has been 
agreed conforms closely to present British law and practice. 
If a standard procedure is adopted, the work of exporters will 
be considerably reduced, for at present they must know 
intimately the numerous variations in procedure, definitions 
and basis of valuations that exist from country to country. 


But British exporters at any rate are not a little worried 
about the proposed basis of valuation. The study group is 
composed of customs officials who have naturally approached 
their task from the standpoint of collecting revenue. They 
agreed that the normal commercial. price of a good is the 
true basis of import valuation, but since a customs definition 
is law, it must be precise and simple to administer. For this 
reason, they have decided to adopt the British and European 
method of valuing imports on their cost including insurance 
and freight. But many of the countries which are important 
British export markets, such as the Dominions and the 
United States, accept imports for customs on their free on 
board value. If, such countries adopt the few suggestion of 





_ cif. basis, But after agreement was reached 
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a common ¢.i.f. value, British exporters will fing tha 
will have to negotiate a higher tariff hurdic. j; oy ms 
suggested that countries that make the chanoe from f Y : 
c.if. should make some reduction in ad valorem eke te 
way of compensation. In that case, those ex porters eu 
nearer the market would have an advantage ove res 
situated farther away. : ™ 


The study group was originally concerned with drawin 
up a uniform procedure as the first step towards 3 Europes 
customs union and all European countries value imports on a 


te, : a, It was decided 
to put the convention into operation straight away and to 
allow any other countries in the world to join it, Cleary 
this second step raises the question whether a method oj 
valuation that is properly applicable to Europe, where trang. 
port costs do not form a large item of total cost, can or 
should be extended throughout the world. If a world wid 
convention is sought, would it not be preferable for European 
countries to change from c.if. to f.0.b.? 


Shorter Notes 


The directors of Imperial Tobacco are secking powers to 
increase their present borrowing powers by {54} million 
to £137 million. They point out that working capital 
requirements have risen greatly owing to increased costs, and 
that although “in normal circumstances ” additional capita 
would be raised by preference or ordinary shares, “ the inci- 
dence of current taxation on companies’ profits makes this 
method of financing . . . too costly.” 


* 


Following discussions held by the International Air Trans- 
port Association on traffic control methods whea jet airliners 
come into service, representatives from the Commonwealth 
are meeting in London next week to pursue these questions 
in detail. The Comet jet airliner is due to start regular flights 
on the first stages of the Empire route early next year, and 
will eventually be used for the full distance of the London- 
Australia trip. To land these aircraft with the minimum of 
delay—for they cannot be kept circling, owing to their heavy 
fuel consumption—will entail considerable improvement 1 
methods of traffic control at the busier airports. 


* 


No. news has come from Washington about the proposed 
allocation of copper for the fourth quarter of this year and 
unless agreement is reached soon, the introduction of the 
scheme may have to be med until 1952. Chile 1s 
reported to be asking for a higher price than the other 
countries are willing to concede. Much of its revenue 
obtained from an export tax on copper which is related (0 
the official New York price. 


* 


The wool market has been steadier this week. The frst 
London sales of the season opened on Tuesday and prices 
were on par with current Australian levels but 20 per cll 
above those ruling in New Zealand. London, however, , 
not a good guide because of the unrepresentative types 
wool offered. In Australia the market has also been —_ 
and prices have fallen only slightly. Cotton a yes 
a fortnight ago had reached their. pre-Korean level hav 
Started to rise once more during the past ten ©ay’. 


* 


The announcement that a pilotless squadron of pene 
controlled aircraft had been formed in the United page ’ 
unlikely to mean that a technical revolution is about [0 i er 
place in the aircraft industry. Guided and gro page dns: < s 
missiles of all kinds make exceptionally heavy deman s 
electronic components, and usually for those least 4 ap 
to mass production. 
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A ‘ Tanda-happy’ office runs smoothly 


—it means—more copies, cleaner, quicker, from ° 
a single ‘ Master’ sheet, typed, written or drawn 
—no stencils, no preparation—seven colours all 
at once. There is a Banda model designed for 














every type of organisation, hand or electrically 








operated, for general duplicating, for charts and 
plans (up to 30°) or for simplified production 





Put it on 


Qnada 


and invoicing routine. 


ANOTHER 
Biocke ana CANDERSON UD sr 
58-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, WA 
LONDON, W.8 WESTERN 2531 PRODUCT 


the ‘MASTER’ duplicator 
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WE WANT TO BUY 


POWER PLANT INCLUDING:— 
Turbo Alternators e¢ Diesel Engines 
Diesel Alternators @ A.C. Motors 
Transformers e@e Steam Engines 
Mercury Arc Rectifiers @ Welding Sets 
and Spot Welders e Motor Control Gear 
and Modern Switchgear @ Air Com- 
pressors @ Air Receivers and Pressure 
Vessels e Centrifugal Pumps 


PROCESS PLANT 
INCLUDING:—Mixers @ Filter Presses 
Hydro Extractors @ Crushers & 
Disintegrators @ Driers @ Ball Mills 
jacketed Pans @ Glass Lined Vessels 
Vacuum and Refrigeration Plant 
Single, Twin, and Triple Roll Refiners 


Please send full details to :— 


Sons ANDB COMPANY 


WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. 


STANNINGLEY Near LEEDS. 


And at Kingsbury (Nr. Tamworth) - Manchester - Glasgow - Morriston, Swansea - Newcastle - Belfast - Sheffield - Southampton - Bath - Dunfermline 








PLASTICS MACHINERY 
INCLUDING :—Presses @ Mixers 
High Speed Pumping Equipment 
Large size Reciprocating Pumps 
Large Accumulators e Rubber Mills 
Calenders 


CONTRACTORS’ PLANT 


INCLUDING:—Steam Cranes e@ Ex- 
cavators e Caterpillar Tractors e Rollers 
Derrick Cranes © Portable Air Com- 
pressors @ Closed Drum Concrete Mixers 
Concrete Pumps e Weigh Batchers 
Geared Power Winches @ Overhead 
Travelling Cranes 











Established 1834 


"Phone: Shepherds Bush 2070. 
"Phone : Pudsey 22A1. 


oie 





BOILERS OF ALL SIZES 
INCLUDING :—Cochran @ Economic 
Lancashire e@ Vertical Cross Tube 
Vertical Multi-tubular e@ Babcock and 
Wilcox Watertube 


SHEET METAL MACHINERY 
OF ALL TYPES INCLUDING:— 
Power Presses @ Guillotines @ Plate 
Bending Rolls e Press Brakes 


MACHINE TOOLS OF ALL 
TYPES INCLUDING :—Centre Lathes 
Capstan & Turret Lathes @ Millers 
Shapers e Slotters e Grinders 


LimMmiteso 


"Grams : Omniplant, Telex, London 
"Grams : Coborn, Leeds 
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Recently SCHLUMBERGER perforated 
an oil well at 10,500 feet with 
1070 “‘super gun” shots in 17 hours 


SCHLUMBERGER 


perforating service 


saves you rig time 
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Company Notes 


gdeon Theatres.—Mr J. Arthur. Rank 
characterises. the financial year. of Odeon 
er) tS _ heartening, progress.” The full 
accounts certainly indicate a considerable 
‘ of recovery from “the unfortunate 


setts - of 1948-49.” Group trading profits 
are up from £3,293,426 to £5,125,230, and a 
net prout of £138,227 replaces a net loss of 
(1,095,626. This improvement is due to 


er earnings from the exhibiting and 
anufacturing companies and.a reduction in 
the amounts that. have to be provided for 
fim production. losses. After taking into 
accoun: distribution. revenue the amounts 
thus provided are £1,300,000 in respect -of 
the Odeon and GCF group and £135,000 
in respect of the Gaumont-British and Gains- 
borough group as compared with £1,750,000 


re 


; ' 
pitas 
nani 
mane 


and {575,000 respectively in 1949-50. The 
differences in these provisions account - for 
about half the improvement in trading 
results. The group’s gross operating profits 


have increased from £5,298,641 to £6,307,329 
while gross losses on roduction and 
distribution, 
striking the balance of trading profits, are 
down from £2,005,215 to. £1,182,099, 


The group’s gross profits earned by the 
exhibition of films in the British Isles rose 
n the vear from £3,487,613 to £4,155,379, 
but gross earnings from exhibition  over- 
seas fell from £619,744 to £562,081... Speak- 
ing of the exhibition side of the business, on 
which profits and the future fortunes of the 
group largely depend, Mr Rank points out 
that while the public paid £27,918,192 in 
admission prices to the group’s 554 theatres, 
no less than £10,527,761 wads claimed off in 
entertainment tax ; this is equivalent to 37.71 
per cent of total takings. - The adjustment 
of prices of admission in AAugtst last will 
mean that if attendanceS.remain constant in 
corresponding price groups an additional sum 
of 411,800,000 will be paid by the public. 
rhe Treasury will retain £6,300,000 of this 
sum, the producers under the “ Eady plan” 
41,900,000 and. the exhibitors £3,600,000. 
Phere is also the promise that the Treasury 
vill confer with the industry and “review 
the whole basis upon which this tax is levied 

n endeavour to work out a more equitable 


- 


Years Ended 
; june 23, 

1950s 3953 
WOR. Site eee 5,325,230 
239,777 
o abigeds eked ae 1,280,221 


ee ewecsesecssweeecee 


] income, . vss b.caaeks 
CSETVES . 


966,555 

Dr4,243 
paki Drt24,828 
Analysis :— 


*, less depreciation .. 41,892,928 41,007,235 
OWS UW ickameneens 7,050,237 4,457,614 
os dane we Wa 2,042,509 3,025,283 
(cctedgve eee 12,950,036 9,213,746 
713,453 991,055 
‘Pita... cee e eee §=©— 946,991 946,911 


providing for film production contingencies 
*/,213; 1950: £250,000). (6) After deducting 
Ss provision (1951; £337,213; 3950; £250,000). 


arry forward 


e Sneet 


“crther evidence. of recovery from near 
v’sa‘ter is to be found in the balance sheet. 
he major economies have been concentrated 
curtailment of film production, and 
ve led to a further substantial reduc- 
jon -n bank loans from £12,950,036 to 
.7~13,/46. Of the existing loans, only 
’-*,944 is now owing by the film pro- 
“Uren and distributing. companies ; the rest 
“nt to the manufacturing and theatre- 
‘es companies. The value of film pro- 


cae is shown, before providing. for’ con- 
recoes, at £4457,614, against £7,300,237. 
The ‘ for valuation is an estimate of the. 
each, o,_Det producers’ share of revenue from 
fie. ; ub @stimated surpluses on successful 
vr... a Offset against estimated losses on 


‘ful ones; the aggregate value is 


to June 23rd fast as. “one of steady 


p 
which are deducted before - 


stated to be below cost, The directors con- 
sider that the valuation is “reasonable, and 
should be realised in the ordinary course of 


‘busifiéss;” but they ¢émphasise that these 


sums can only be recovered over a long 
period of time. 

The return of Gaumont-British to the list 
of dividend-payers was welcomed by inves- 
tors, and the group results encouraged a 
slight rally im cinema share prices. After a 
year’s suspension of payment on Guumont- 
British ordinary a dividend of 5 per cent is 
to be paid: The directors of Odeon have 
declared a year’s dividend on thé 6 per cent 
shares up to July 1, 1950, out of the current 
year’s profits. Mr Rank adds that. this pay- 
ment would not have been made unless there 
was “a reasonable prospect of being able to 
clear the arrears in due course and resume 
the payment of regular dividends.” Odeon 
6 per cent preference shares now: stand at 
13s. 9d., the 5s. ordinary shares at 12s. 6d. 
and Gaumont-British 10s. ordinary shares at 
6s. xd to yield £8} per cent. 


* 


British Celanese.—Record turnover and 
profit figures are more the rule than the 
exception in this period of rising prices, but 
the expansion of British Celanese net profits 
before tax from £4,100,000 to nearly 
£7,300,000 is outstanding among the achieve- 
ments of British industrial concerns. 
Unfortunately for the holders of British 
Celanese ordinary stock the accounts were 
prepared after the proposals to freeze divi- 
dends were announced and in compliance 
with these proposals the ordinary dividend 
has been reduced from 10 to 9 per cent—a 
poor return. wholly unrepresentative of such 
a remarkable year. To ordinary stockholders, 
who have patiently attended the nursing of 
British Celanese through convalescence into 
good health, Mr Gaitskell’s proposals are not 
concerned with dividend limitation so much 
as plain dispossession. 


Years ended 
July i, June 3, 
1950 1950 
Consolidated earnings :— 
Net profit before tax ........... 4,102,432 7,291,578 
RMN 520 Gs eka 3 eke e cas 539,383 4,137,486 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 931,126 1,220,199 
- Ordinary dividends ............ 121,163 = 104,486 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) 10 9 
Replacement reserves .......... 200,000 1,000,000 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 546 40,446 
General reserves ...... 600% -see 600,000 1,000,000 
Added to carry forward ........ 9,417 75,267 


10s. ordinary stock at 35s. 9d. xd yields {2 10s. per cent. 


Even after the tax-collector has claimed 
£4,100,000, against £2,500,000, a consider- 
able surplus is available to buttress reserves. 
Property and plant replacement reserves 
receive £1,000,000, against £200,000, and a 
further £1,000,000, against £600,000, is put 
to general ‘reserves. 


The 10s. ordinary shares. were marked 


down when the dividend announcement was. 


made, but the price of the shares quickly 
improved and more than recovered _this 
earlier loss, as it was hoped that the sharp 
improvement in profits would. ultimately 
mean larger dividends for equity holders. 
The coming election may mean the death 
of dividend limitation and then the hopes 
of increased distribution are hardly likely to 
be falsified. The earnings cover is such that 
quite a large increase is possible and this 
would repay the patience of equity share- 
holders. in the years before the war. when 
no ordinary dividend. was paid and pre- 
ference dividends were in arrears. 


* 


Cestetner.—Excellent trading results are 
again reported by Gestetner. Sales at home 
and abroad have increased substantially ; 
indeed, the company has exported a higher 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS. 











; , Na +. 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield,” | > $7 
and \S€p. 12, Sept.19, Soph. 19, }ic ns 19 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 1951 | 6) Tesi” 
} / (#} | J 
; fs. dj)4 8 a 
War Bonds 2}°%%...; 101 | 101g ae ie @ 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 | 0 8-5) lin! 
War Bonds 24%...! 101% | 101 | oe cay 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 | 013 71137 8 
Exchequer Stk. 23%) 101% | 101 (012 25118501 
Feb. 15, 1955 
War Bonds 24% 103%. 102% ,0 7. 741lll Ye 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 0.15 138 11! 
Funding 2}°; 1023 102 & ia’ @15 le 
June 15, 1952-57 1-2°4;2 9 61 
Nat. Defence 3°, .. 103) 10s 0.9 5:1-39 Se 
July 15, 1954-58 12 F210 112 
War Loan 3%. 1034*% 1034 615 4/2 2 We 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 1 3 1!210 10! 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 97% 974 25 F315 be 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | i 11510:.3 5 @! 
Funding 24%......| 97}* | 963¢'2°0 3 3 4 Oe 
April 15, 1956-61 | | 1-13 22.27 W 
Funding 3% ...... 93° 924° | 213.314 .2 8 
April 15, 1959-69 | : 3 +2. 3:i1.341: .3i 
Funding 3%.......| 94% 94 Z2-12°3;3 11 2e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | 2°0 373120 1 
Funding 4%.......; 1034 | 1033 (#114 8' 314 O¢ 
May 1, 1960-90 | j 139 10:3 17 9 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 92% | 923 211 714 1 &e 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | | 12.1 9) 3521 9 
Savings Bonds 24%! 90% OL (2 471310 Ye 
May 1, 1964-67 | S142 7. 43 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 103 | 103 116 5/313 9s 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 89% 89412 910'4 9 be 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | i2 3 01313 9 
Consols 4% ....... | om | 97B 121211) 412 Bf 
(after Feb. 1, 1957)) } i 
Conversion 4% ...{ 879% | 874% 2 2 2) 4 0 2f 
(afterApr. 1, 1961) } i 
Treasury Stk. 26%.) 649° | 63%°12 1 3/318 Tf 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) | 
Treasury Stk. 5%..| 753% | 744° ;2 2 3/14 © 5f 
(afterApr. 5, 1966)) 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| O54) | 95 3 4,317 4e 
June 15, 1977-80 | 110/316 li 
Redemp, Stk. 3%..| 829° | 819° /2-7-0/319 Te 
Oct., 1986-96 i i232 4 6:317 4/3 
War Loan 34%....| 87% | 66412 27/4 1 8 
(after Dec. 1, 1952) i 
Consols 23%. ...... . | sae | 64g 12 0 7/317 3 
Brit. Elect.5% Gtd..| *| e9H° 2 6 2)3 36 Se 
April 1, 1968-73 S 2 Sis a 63 
Brit. Hlect.3%Gtd..| 89g* | 88% (2 4 2/3 14 We 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 | 2 2218138 4 
Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd.. 96g. | 958 |2 1 8} 316 & 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 | | 12 13/336 32 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 63% | 83% 12-9 0/4 1 6¢ 
July 1, 1978-88 | \2 § 31327 lJ 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 904° 893* }2 6 3) 316 be 
April 1, 1968-73 | 12 3° 3)313 71 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 83g | 83) | 2 6 1| 318 2 
May 1, 1990-95 2.401317 2 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.} 98% | 97% | 1-19 10 | 3 13 10e 
+ Sept. 10, 1969-71 | ° his7} 313 62 
Brit, Tron & Steel) i } i 
_) ee | 94% | 94 |2 2 9)517 le 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 2-2 G13 7 3 
(e).To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To atest date. 


(nm) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 














9s. 6d. in {. (s) Assumed average life 13 years 5 months. 
* Ex dividend. 
Div. | Fe | | | Rd 
Paid iv. i : i re Yield 
a | 2 | Ordinary cena isere i3,| oD Last 
— I Stocks | i961 | 1953 Year's 
26/7/51 |26/7 /51) Bere. & 
oy, 3 } } } | s. a 
at lAnglo-Am. 10/-.| 8 § li 8 
» 3% jAnglo-fran £1. .| on § 12 ll 
20 17 |Assoc. Elec. {1.| 86/6 | 86/6" |-412 6 
27) | 25 (Assoc. P.Cem.{1107/6 4108/9 | 5 1 2 
RS.) o4 ‘(Austin 5/- ..... |; 31/3 },.33/9 |5 3 & 
25¢.| 23-4t/Bass {1-....... '150/+ (150/74 '6 7 0 
40 20 m'Boots 5/-,.., «: 26/-* | 25/9 | 317 & 
10 iBr, Celanese 10/-/ 31/- | 35/8* | 210 4n 
20 20 (Br. Oxygen {1..| 96/-* | 96/6 |4 211 
1 ‘Coats {1....... |.60/9 | 60/-"14 3 4 
\Courtaulds £1...) 49/- 49/~ |4 11 10 
214 Distillers 4/- ...| 22/3 | 22/6 (4 0 0 
17 164 [Dunlop {1..... | 66/3 | 67/6 16 3 8 
1a | 1h Ford fi... 57/6 | §7/6°|4 6 11 
20 Gen. Elect. £1. .| 92/6* | 92/6 (417 4 
32 30} Guinness {1....'143/9 (142/76 | 4 910 
324 Sh eoiewber Sid. £1) 38/3 | 38/9 |5 3 & 
12 iImp..Chem. £1.| S1/- | 50/9 | 414 7 
32 32. ‘Imp. Tobatco,f1)105/- 103/89 |6 3 4 
a el Cotton £1 45/- | 44/- | 813 8 
lif jLever {1 .-.... | §3/9 | 64/44 1419 4 
iT) 18 ‘Lon. Brick {1..) 60/- | 61/3 |} 418 0 
13 654 m\Marks& Sp. A 5/-| 95/- , 96/- | 518 2 
6 | MP. & O, Def. {1.| 66/6 ~| 68/- | 414 1 
25 | 25. \P. Johnson 10)-.) 46/-- | 46/6. | § 9 11 
12pt| 9+ 7#/“Shell”” Stk. 41.| 90/-. | 91/3 | B44 
"25 25. |Tube.Invst, £1. 64 i317 8 
20 iT, & Newall £1.) 96/ 97/ . Be ae 
19 Union Castle £1) 37/6 | 38/6 | 5 311 
50 |U, Sua Betong£li 65/74 |-65/74 15 4 9 
1 Vickers {1..... 49/- | 51/6 [4 i 
4 383 |Woolworth 5/- .| 47/-.1 46/6 i411 5 





i 


(i) Yield basis 20%, after capital bonus, (A) Yield basis 
10%. (ma) Allowing for capital bonus. (#) Yield basis 9°. 
° Ex divi ¢ Free 


tax, 
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proportion of its output than in any previous 
year. In the last months of the financial 


ference stock replaced £262,500 7 per cent, 
cumulative preference stock. 


THE ECONOMIST, September 99 195 
ht £2 XSI 
value of which has risen trem 


£684,767. Mr Gestetner £453,899 to 


year the company was forced by pressure of 
rising costs to raise its selling prices slightly, 
but the improvement in group trading profits 
from £847,123 to £1,199,740 must owe far 
more tO an expansion in turnover. Newly 
established subsidiaries in Pakistan and in 
the United States, whose figures are included 
in the consolidated accounts for the first time, 
have made a profit; the report claims that 
in the United States the “company’s pro- 
ducts can more than hold their own in that 
highly competitive market.” In normal cir- 
cumstances the success of this new venture 
might perhaps have been signalised by the 
raising of the ordinary dividend. Dividend 
control, however, has intervened, and the 
same rate of 183 per cent. has been paid on 
£859,336 capital, as increased from £806,836 
by the capital reorganisation scheme, under 
which £500,000 45 per cent. cumulative pre- 


“the expanded § manufactu: "sae a 
has necessitated increased tocks,” a 
rise from £792,320 to £1,392 45)';. ut 
stantial that increased values of raw 7 ou 
must have played some part in j; Tena 
in debtors from £774,966 to (1.152 890 §. 
reflection of increased sales. “The T,.,., 
have consented to a share bonus of at 
A ordinary share for every four ordi 
or “A” ordinary shares held which will 
volve the capitalisation of £214,834 ¢ nd 
reserve’. A Conservative victor, at the om 
would alter the future outlook of enn 
shareholders in Gestetner entirely lomead 
of the meagre prospect of a controlled div 
dend of 15 per cent. on the os 
ordinary capital of £1,074,170 
look forward to at least the 
the present rate of 183 per 
possibility of greater distrib 


Years to August 31, 
1950 1951 


47,128 1,199,740 
851,806 1,208,476 
151,348 175,442 
cena 387,259 574,271 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 232,315 245,302 
Ordinary dividends .. 85,205 84,591 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 133 13} 
Retained by subsidiaries 62,749 152,165 
Added to general reserves and 

carry forward 111,327 119,891 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit ....seceeceess es 
Total income .....+see06 eeeese 
Depreciation ......+.++eseeeeee 


Taxation he Tse 


Cons. balance sheet analysts : 
Fixed assets, /ess 

Net current assets 

Stocks 

Cash a. 
Reserves 
Ordinary capita! 


453,890 
1,384,933 
792,320 
480,774 
1,085,133 1,438,354 
806,855 859,536 


k at Sts. 3d.xd. yields £4 9s. per cent. 


634,757 
1,922,564 
1,392,451 

589,977 


Increased 
» they could 
Maintenance of 
cent. and the 
unONS in store. 


5s. ordinary stoc 


The new capital raised in the year has been 
largely spent on fixed assets, the net book 








BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


The Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1951, contain the Directors’ recommendation for the payment on 
10th November, 1951, of the following dividends to Stockholders registered at the close of business on 29th September, 1951 


A final Participation Dividend of 0.5203°%, less tax, on 7$°% Participating Second Cumulative Preference Stock in 
of the year ended 30th April, 1951, and 


A final dividend of 3°, less tax, on Ordinary Stock in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1951. 

_ An interim dividend of 6% on the Ordinary Stock and the appropriate Participation dividend of 1.0406% on the 74°, Second 
Preference Stock were paid on 14th July, 1951. The dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 9% for the year (which compares with 10°, for 
the previous year) represents the maximum amount payable, having regard to the implications of the White Paper on Control of 
Dividends. 


__ The following details are extracted from the Report of the Directors and audited Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1951, 
which will be posted to Stockholders on or about 2nd October, 1951. 





ABRIDGED CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1951 


Year ended 
Ist July, 1950 

e £ 

Consolidated Net Profit for the Year before Taxation (and after charging 
4,102,432 additional depreciation of £350,000 in previous year) ne 
Deduct: Taxation thereon— 

Profits Tax mu + cai, 
United Kingdom Income Tax... 


627, 835 59,583 
1,627,199 2,892,311 


2,255,034 
284,804 


° 

Sie al 3,851,894 
Transfer to Taxation Equalisation Account 285,592 
2,539,838 Sahiadiaieansiogets 


Net Profit for the Year after Taxation ... aa ny ss ioe 
546 Deduct: Balance retained in the Accounts of Subsidiary Companies 


1,562,048 


oe Net Profit for the Year dealt with in the Accounts of British Celanese Limited ... 
564,77 Sea ; wae oat 


Balance brought forward at Ist July, 1950 


2,126,819 
347,128 
243,338 


Deduct: Fixed Dividends on Preference Stocks and Interest on Funding Certificates 
paid (less Income Tax) during the year RS ose eae na ‘ae 

Amount to be applied in the purchase or redemption of Funding Certificates 

Interim Participation Dividend (less Income Tax) on Second Preference Stock 23,218 

Interim Dividend (less Income Tax) on Ordingry Stock dees Re beea cocked 69,657 

Final Participation Dividend (less Income Tax) on Second Preference Stock... 11,609 

Final Dividend (less Income Tax) on Ordinary Stock ods aes yon 34,829 


342,395 
556,671 


40,542 
121,623 
A. FT 
1,374,188 

Deduct: Transfer to— 
: Reserve towards increased cost of replacement of Property and 
200,000 (formerly Plant Replacement and Special Obsolescence Reserve) «++ 

600,000 General Reserve ... ‘ba he ee a Ses ant see 

-—- 800,000 


080,000 


Balances carried forward at 30th June, 1951: 
574,188 British Celanese Limited be sy 
Subsidiary Companies— 
Balance brought forward at Ist July, 1950 fs re pe ma ote ee 
Add: Balance of Net Profit for the Year retained in the Accounts of Subsidiary 
ie Companies ... aie ae io ore rey ais ose . 


£581,087 


6,353 
546 


one oe 


Consolidated Balance carried forward at 30th June, 1951 








Lonpon, W.1 
14th September, 1951. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
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CHANGES IN DEBT 
Receipts 


(£ thousand) 



























































































PAYMENTS 
September 15, 1951, total ordmary | Treasury Bills .... 66,918 Nat. Savings Certs. 400 
25 000 against ordinary expenditure of | 3% Def. Bonds. . .. 130 | 2% Def. Bonds 1,275 
= to sink ing funds £350,000. Thus in- Tax Reserve Certs. 317 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,823 
4 allocations of £9,070,000, the deficit | Other Debt Other Debt 
| 1. 1951. is £8,970,000 compared with | — Internal . ; 825 External : 1 
3000 for the corr sponding period of | Ways & Means Ad- Treasury Deposits. 25,000 
i vances . 21,330 
oRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | ~ 89.520 28,499 | 
AND EXPENDITURE seria Piste 
eceipts igto the 
acl ge eg FLOATING DEBT 
é thousand) { million) 
Esti- Ta pril 2, Apel 1 Week | Week | 
Re ‘ — yf 1956 1951 jended | ended | Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
951-5 “y to Sept. | sept. | Bills Advances De- Total 
Sept.16, Sept.15,) 16, | 15, Date Eat posits } Float- 
og | 2950 | 1951 7.1950 } 1951 | Public | BE: Of | | by ing 
= __ Tender; Tap De ts | Eng: | Banks] Debt 
Bx. | é 2 ae } PYS. | land 
, 1624750] 358,112, 414,101] 5,868 10,080 | —pyen 
12 OO ee ol 0,100) 2100 2°600 | Sept. 16] 3120-0 1889-8] 408-2 505-0'] 5923-0 
55,000) 22,800 29,300) 1,000, 1,100 | . np 
= , : : June 16] 3220-0 | 2090-9] 385-4 ins 345-0 | 6041-2 
312,650) 202370) 142,300) 4 aot O00 |» 23) 3220-0 | 2108-7] 384-5) 2-3 | 345-0 | 6060-5 
a Mm aa » 30] §352-2 353-0 | 0-5 | 344-5 | 6050-3 
a - - “** gat 
1,500, 2,655, 1,560] 100) 50 | suty _7).3220-0 | 2155-1} 342-8 | 344-5 | 6062-4 | 
as me2 ced ‘ »  1413230-0 2129-1] 373-2 344-5 | 6076-8 
2302400] 615,587 711,526) 15,568 20,830 | 2113955 5) 2161-9] 335-4| . | 344-5 | 6071-9 
930,500} 399,647 aa 18,428 19,761 |  28]5220-0/ 21769] 40-S |. | 44-5 | 60819 
120,500) 318,200 346,900) 3,800 4,100 | 4.) 41 s220-0| 2187-7] 320-7| ... | 344-5 | 6072-9 
» 11§3220-0| 2164:2] 280-2; ... 379-5 | 6043-9 
.AKIO - 29 992 2 | 45 18§3230-0) 2212-0] 296-6)... 355-0 | 6093-6 
1651000] 717,847, 794,844 22,228 23,881 | » 261 3950'0|2955-7| 291-2 | 2. | 328-0 | 6101-9 
> 00 | 
20.000 10°730 9239 242 154 | Sept. 113230-0| 2287-7] 326-7| ... | 290-0] 6134-4 
: 50,000 30.974 57.500 oy ~ 8} 3230-0) 2311-5] 306-9 oun 290-0 | 6138-4 
sal 5400 4900 6800 200 400 » 1543230-0| 2378-4] 328-2 265-0 | 6201-6 
f 13,600 3,750) 4,000... ove i 
27,000 16,533 18,980... ty 
105,000 38,559; 25,264 5,633 20 TREASURY BILLS 
4236400)1447017 1639709 43,979 45,285 | ({ million) 
179,431 72,600 79,100} 2,200, 2,400 | Amount Average |Allotted 
a ‘is ‘ - _, | Date of | _ Rare Rate at 
4,900 4,470 2,462 131 107 Tender Applied of Min. 
‘ - fered 7 “Allotted] Allotment Rate 
4420751524087 1721271) 46,310, 47,792 | or 
1950 
Issues out of the Exche quer | — 250-0 } 294-4 250-0 10 3-45 £1 
to -t payments 9 | 
(f thausand). June -15 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0 10 2-88 2 
Bett - |, 22 | 250-0 | 344-0 | 250-0] 10 2-81 2 
mate. Prpril 1, April 1) Week | Week | » 29 | 250-0 | 340-5 | 250-0 10 2-91 64 
951-59) 1950 | 1951 Jendedjended | 
: to to |Sept.| Sept. | July 6 | 250-0 | 324-1 | 250-0} 10 3-19 a3 
Sept.16, Sept.15| 16, | 15, » 13 | 250-0 | 345-2 | 250-0} 10 2-81 
oo | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 » 20 | 230-0 | 323-8 | 230-0 10 2-84 
» 27 | 230-0 | 342-8 | 250-0 10 2-56 
} | 
3 240-0 | 365-6 | 240-0} 10 2-45 
: 55,000] 233,931) 236,226) 2,215) 4,230 -_ . 260-0 | 354-1 | 260-0 10 2-78 $ 
38,000) 15,949 16,084 ... | ... ” - as ps i 3 .o S 
Of 4,193, 4,543 20) 120 ” } ‘ . . 
ae 4,549 20, = 120) S31 | 250-0 | 342-8 | 250-0] 10 2-87 | 63 
584,000 254 074 256,858 2,235) 4,350 a -0 | 260-0 10 2: 
' *342564011093467 1382759 42,200, 71,300 — a ee i Pe 250-01 10 be re 
*400964011347541 1639608] 44,435) 75, $50 On September 14th application for 91 day bills to be paid 
8.653 9,070 540 from September 17 to September 22, 1951, were accepted 
RE Lika. Poke: Aas dated Monday to Saturday as to about 67 per cent at 
ex £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were accepted 
I 400964011 356194 16486781 44.975| 76.000 | in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 million 
AEG tet Hise are being offered for September 21st. For the week 
B ending September 22nd the banks were asked for Treasury 
il 179,431] 72,600) 79,100 2,200) 2,400 deposits to a maximum of £25 million at 154 days. 
r. | 
<00g 4st eg yet NATIONAL SAVINCS 
— _ 41939711433264'1730240} 47,306) 78,507 (£ thousand) 
» nel ; iilion of the margin for Supplementary Totals 23 Week Week 
a ed - 6s Peet sas cating ng < ps <- vee ended 
an » £xchequer balances by £177,312 to — r< =~] Sept. 8 
Erber ther operations for the week increased — op 1951 
shes t by £61,021,368 to £26,443 million. mn eaten a 
rk avings Certificates :-— | 
sing (Tetmecpah eee eS ih, thousand) DENUNE 3 70. 0 asks 37,500; 80,5001 2,600 
8 Accenaeneny Act, 1944, og | Repayments ».........-, 59,600, 64,300) 2,200 
eg ee ISSUES (£ thousand) : Net Savings ............ Dr 22,100, 16,200 400 
PT. Re Telegt = (Money) Act, 1950 .... 875 | Defence Bonds :— 
trie Poe at eee eke ee eee e eee nes ee 129 Se eer 7,860} 22, 1,210 
Sb saiey S Ag t, "1949, es RSE Soeur 375 Repayments ..........+- 23,384 30,08 1,844 
ising (S ) Act, 1950, s. 94(2)............ 407 
thorities Loans Act, 1945, s, 3(2)........ 4,100 | Net Savings ..........-. Dr 15,524\Dr 7,289Dr 634 
‘ al im Production (Special Loans) P.O. and Trustee Savings alk 
ek BS Seep ear epleety et ET oc is Banks :-—~ | 
anaes ty 1 Buying) Act, 1947, s. (i) ; 3,000 en ORT eR ST ee Ores 286,057 301,04 14,999 
Colonial I cs Development Act, 1948, s. 17(1) Repayinents ............ 314,748 375,98 
Miscell. Bina, c. een n a ose eee ee skal. —————— 
I . E rvisions Act, 1946, s. 2(1) War | Net Savings ..........+. Dr 28,691 Dr74,93 1,322 
ell Bir a WB as. kha ee ks | 
Me Provisions Acts, 1946 and 1950: | Total Net Savings......... Dr 66,315 Dr 66,02: 1,088 
eA ben Pund . Sis Sawn ee salen Gn 0,000 | Interest on certificates repaid 12,970; 15,66 550 
. and 1947 ; ’ Postwar Credits... 326 | Interest accrued ........... | 266 55,57 2,400 
30,512 | Change in total invested. 24,019 — 26, HaA+ 2. 938 | 





L BANK OF ENGLAND 











| SEPTEMBER 19, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f£ c 
| Notes Issued ovt. Debt 1.015.100 
In Circulation 1348,385,614 | Othe Govt 
In Bankg. De- Securities 1385.715.020 
pariment... 51,971,209 Other S 759,656 
Coin her 
han ‘ > 510,244 
Amt. of Fid.—- = 
Issue 1400.{ 006 
{ ld Com j 
Ri llion t 
24 &s per 
fine) 56,823 
1400,356, 823 1400, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 ‘Govt. Secs.... 326,587,853 
me é 3,958,910 -Other Secs.:- 42.659.695 
Public Deps:: - 19,469, 884 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,388,303 Advantes. 18,435,297 
H.M. Treas. Securities 24,224,358 
Special Acct. 1,081,581 
| 
| Other Deps.:- 384,081,663 
Bankers..... 294,713,289 | Notes... 61,971,209 
Other Accts... 89,368,374 ‘Coin......2.. 844,700 
422,063,457 422,063,457 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
({ tillion) 
1950 1951 
Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept 
20 § i & 19 
| Yssue Dept. 
Notes in circulation 1286 - 111 353-2'1352-8 1348-4 
Notes in bankin & — 
ment .. 64-5 46-8 47-6| 52-0 
Government debt and 
securities® ........... 1346 - 41396 - 31396 - 8/1396 -7 
Other securities......... > @ 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold and Coin.......... 3-5 3-4 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/04 248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Deft. :— 
sits — 
blic Accounts........ 16-8 17-3 15-4 18-4 
Treasury Special Account | 254-8 3-2) 1:1) 1-1 
PON iin snd ein tdexch 290-4 279-0 294-6 294-7 
SU obincstacepanes 91-5 95-1) 94-6 89-4 
Me veka riss ean as aoe 653-3 394-6 405-7 403-6 
Securities :— 
Government. ..........- 560-2 318-6 327-3, 326-6 
Discounts, etc........... 18-8 23:0, 24-3 18-4 
a Ree Se 25-@ -24-3 24-1) 24-2 
WN ehh é dneadden ss She 604-0 365-9 375-7) 369-2 
Banking dept. res......... 67-H 47-1 48-5 52-8 
% Mm | % e 
“ Proportion ”..........+. 10-9° 11-9, 11-9) 13-0 











* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,425 million to £1,400 
million on August 21, 1951. 
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“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALB 
Prices (1927= 100) 











| Sept. Sept. | Sept. 

| 29, ’ ae FS 

1950 1951 1951 
Cereals and meat....... | 154-6 169-1 | 170-1 
Other foods............ | 162-5 182-9 | 182-4 
RO nas svc cess teens | 282-5 256-8 | 249-3 
DNs Siva ccisevuews , 310-8 363-2 361°7 
Miscellaneous .......... 181-7 198-2 199-1 
Complete index......... | 207-4 222-6 271 5 
PD FRR 285-4 306-3 | 3064-8 








COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of pel land’s official buying price for gold 


was raised from 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
— 19, 











‘and od selling price to authorized 
dealers from 178s. 0d. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows t= 

Sn.ver GoLp 

se as 

1951 London |New York! Bombay Bombay 

per ounce|per ounce|per 100 tolas| per tola 

c. | Rs. a Rs. a. 

Bept.} an 7 90-16 186.8 110 «(66 
pa ws 90-16 Market Closed 

ae atkets Closed 185 5 108 «64 

oats 78-5 90-16 18 10 1093 

~ 18. | 78-6 | 90-36 | 187 9 | no 0 

se . 78- 90-16 18 15 109 12 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—RECORD PROFIT . 


TAXATION TAKES OVER £9,500,000 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY FROM EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


EXCESSIVE WHISKY DUTY 


MR HENRY J. ROSS’S REVIEW OF COMPANY’S WIDENING INTERESTS 


The seventy-fourth annual general meet- 
ing of the company was held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Friday, 
Sepiember 14, 1951, when the chairman, 
Mr Henry J. Ross, presided. 

The chairman said: The only changes 
which I have to report amongst the direc- 
torate since we met a year ago are the retiral 
from executive duty of Mr David S. 
Forsyth, which coincides with this annual 
meeting, and the elevation of Mr T. F. A. 
Board and Mr R. S. Cumming to the 
management committee, 

Mr Forsyth joined the D.C.L. in 1912, 
and, consequently, has rendered close upon 
40 years of continuous and devoted service 
to the company. Allied to his natural in- 
clination for hard work is a charm of manner 
which has endeared him to colleagues and 
customers alike, and I am sure the stock- 
holders will want to join with his fellow 
directors in thanking him for his exceptional 
services, for his unfailing loyalty, and for his 
great courtesy at all times, and to wish him 
improved health and a long number of years 
in which to enjoy his retirement. 

Messrs Board and Cumming have spent 
their entire business lives in the service of 
the company, and I am _ confident the 
management will be strengthened by the 
inclusion of their names on the committee. 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


From the statement of accounts it will be 
seen that the manufacturing and trading 
profits of the company and its subsidiaries 
amounted to £17,934,520 as against 
£,i2,837,691 for the previous year. To the 
profit ts added income from investments and 
a small gain on exchange, making the total 
revenue £18,411,095. Taxation takes the 
very substantial figure of £9,519,035, and 
after making the usual provisions for depre- 
ciauon, writings off, interest on debentures 
and loans and allowance for interests of out- 
side shareholders, the net profit attributable 
to the group is £6,858,925 against 
£5,930,557 in the previous year. 


ry 


The revenue reserves in the books of sub- 
sidiary companies have been strengthened by 
transfer thereto of £3,265,847 and the direc- 
tors have agreed to appropriate £750,000 to 
the general revenue reserve of the parent 
company. As mentioned in the report by the 
directors the surplus on the superannuation 
and provident reserves of the participating 
companies amounting- to £388,644 has been 
credited to profit and loss account. 


The balance available is £3,231,722 and 
after provision for the dividends distributed 
or recommended, the carry forwards are 
increased by £458,812 to £6,445,165. 


PHENOMENAL PRESSURE OF DEMAND 


The profit at nearly 18 million sterling is 
a record in the long history of the company. 
It is satisfactory that all sections of the com- 
pathy have contributed to this substantial 
increase of a little over £5,000,000. The 
Scotch whisky blendi companies con- 
tinued to have—and, in fact, still have—the 


benefit of the adjusted prices for the U.S.A, 
Canada and other parts of the world, fol- 
lowing the devaluation of sterling. This 
brought additional revenue to the com- 
panies, although there was an offset to this 
in the increased costs of production and sell- 
ing. The increased outputs obtained from 
the extensions and improvements brought 
about by the expansion programme have 
played a very important part in obtaining 
these good results. The yields now being 
obtained from the money put into the new 
capital development schemes are proving 
very satisfactory and mainly in excess of the 
estimates. In saying this it must be remem- 
bered that under the conditions ruling at 
present in all sections of our organisation 
there is little difficulty in selling outputs ; in 
fact the output itself is only limited by the 
essential raw materials available, and in those 
plants where there is no difficulty in this 
respect, by the capacity of the plant. This 
undoubtedly reflects a phenomenal pressure 
of demand which is world-wide, and which 
must be regarded as abnormal. 


Raw material prices have risen consider- 
ably—to what is an artificial level due mainly 
to inflation—and this is a factor that has 
caused anxiety to your board. This rise has 
had its influence to some extent on the 
increased valuations of stocks shown in the 
consolidated accounts. The general level of 
prices may turn downwards without much 
warning, with substantial losses to be faced 
in the future. As a consequence the board 
decided to create a stock contingencies reserve 
and appropriate thereto out of profits the 
sum of £440,500. It appears certain—at 
least at this stage—that a similar course will 
have to be adopted at the end of the current 
year. Prudence, if not safety, will demand 
it, 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The legal balance sheet of the company 
calls for the following comments:— 


(1) The ordinary capital has been increased 
by 51,000 shares of £1 each credited as fully 
paid issued to The United Molasses Com- 
pany Limited in exchange for £50,000 ordi- 
nary stock of Anchor Line Limited. The 
premium of £204,000 has been credited to 
share premium account, The board is satis- 
fied that this transaction will unite even 
closer the two companies, and in future will 
bring advantages to both ; 


(2) The amount at credit of the investment 
reserve has been used (a) to write down cer- 
tain investinents by £400,000, and (b) to add 
to the general revenue reserve £1,000,000. 
The board feels that this reserve is no longer 
required ; 

(3) Unsecured loan stocks stand at 
£10 million. This money was borrowed on 
reasonable terms. The cash provided has 
increased greatly the liquidity of the com- 
pany ; 


(4) The superannuation and provident 
reserve has now been taken from the balance 
— following the formation of the trusts ; 
an 


(5) There are large increases in the 





amounts for trade investments and adyagom 
to subsidiary companies. These reflec -,,. 


ao AVAIL pay 
ments in connection with the expansion an 
gramme, to which referen has been made 


in past years. 


CONSOLIDATED FIGURES 
In the consolidated balance sheet the offs 


of these developments is again shown by the 
increase in the book value of the fixed asses 
of the group by some (4,000,000. Among 
current assets it will be observed that the 
value of stocks has increased by approxi- 
mately £7,000,000 and that debts due to the 
group have risen by about /5,500,00 


The net liquid assets of the group is- 
creased during the year from approximately 
£50 million to £61 million but, as men- 


tioned, the company augmented its liquid 
resources by borrowing {1() million. 

The group capital reserves have increased 
by £650,000, due mainly to the premium on 
issue of the new shares already referred to, 
and to gains on realisation of investments 
In addition, the proportion of profits retained 
in the business is such that despite the 
elimination of the group superannuation 
reserve, the total capital and reserves is prac- 
tically unchanged at £53.5 million 


I have already referred to the fact that 
taxation has this year absorbed £9,500,000 
out of the company’s profit. The full effect 
of the latest increase in profits tax is not 
revealed in the results for 
review, and if profits remain the 
Government’s share may be still greater next 
year. It is imperative that some measure o! 








relief from taxation should be given to indus- 
try, if it is not to be forced to restrict the 
volume of trade through lack of funds 


WHISKY DISTILLING 


The company’s malt. and grain dist rie 
secured good outputs dufing the year unvet 


review and as a consequence the stocks ® 
maturing whiskies of the blending comp 
in the group obtained satisfactory addinons 
The cask position has improved over the 
year but still gives cause for some anxicly. 


SCOTCH WHISKY SALES—HOMF AND EXPORT 


Our activities still remain substantial 
under Government direction : are large 
patterned to the national inter: > The result 
is that certain markets recesve & OR 


and 
degree of attention denied to others and 
situation is thus created which 1s not in th 
long term interests of either t r company 9 
the industry. This state of af irs wil “ 
doubtedly continue until such time " ‘ 
stock position is capable 0! meeting h- 
demands on an age and quality 54 
not-a matter of. gallons alone ; it is - yo 
plus age and quality—the basis on Wh” 
great industry has been. built nd Oo 
alone it can be maintained. L fort n - 
this fact is mot easily impressed up 
ficial mind. | 
eport that 4 


Last able to ¢ * 
slightly Saar qumenes had been permitted 
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‘he ondustry for home trade release, 
. 2.600.000 proof gallons for the year 

ori] 30, 1951, Actual releases for 

+ meniod, however, were 46 per cent. in 
ntl the target. The unsatisfactory 
feature of these excess clearances is the high 
ice the trade and public are called upon to 
rhe rate of duty still remains at the exces- 
' | of £10 10s. 10d. per proof gallon 
ressed in perhaps more easily under- 
ms, slightly over 24s. 7d. per bottle. 
! suance of this iniquitous rate of tax 
can only lead to the gradual extinction of 
Scotch Whisky as a beverage on the home 
market. but it also serves tO encourage over- 
kets to increase their rates of duty 
on what is admitted to be, if not the most 
valu at least one of the most important 
ties this country possesses. Repre- 
senta were made to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer during the course of the year 
and the subject came under review in the 
debate on the Finance Bill in the House of 
Commons. ‘Although the results were nega- 
tive, | think that the compliment paid to the 
industry by the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury is worthy of repetition. He said— 

“The highest marks of all go to the whisky 
ndustry and if one measures it in terms of 
dollars its record is far more remarkable and 
better than that of any other industry. It is 
a remarkable feat by this great Scottish 
industry to have earned this high amount of 
dollars and yielded so much revenue to the 
Exchequer at the same time.” 

This Governmental tribute may offer some 
slight ray of hope for the future because 
there is no doubt that our industry 
played most distinguished part in the 
efforts to assist and improve the postwar 
economy of the nation, In this your com- 
pany has taken a very notable share. 


The problems and difficulties of our export 
trade continue to increase rather than dimin- 
ish. Import restrictions by various countries, 
exchange difficulties and other artificial re- 
stncuons on the free interchange of mer- 
chandise are a growing feature, symptomatic 
of the mes and world conditions. It is to be 
hoped that with the passage of time, many 
of these hindrances to world-wide trade will 
disappear, but outwith these obstacles Scotch 
whisky, and in particular the various brands 
within our group, continues to grow in popu- 
lanty. Our trade with the priority Markets, 
bly the U.S.A. and Canada was not only 
maintained but increased during the year 
uncer review. In South Africa, unfortun- 
there has been no alteration of the 
position whereby supplies to this market are 
Stull sudject to import licences, the amounts 
of which are disappointingly small. 


mt 
comin 


ne 


ately, 


GIN 
Once again I am happy to report a most 
‘aclory year’s trading by our gin com- 
with substantial increases in both 
nd export markets. Our gin plant at 
in the U.S.A. continues to provide 
‘ood results, and our American gin sales 
' year created yet another record. 


YEAST 


yeast factories were fully employed 
out the year with good yields and a 
which earned the approval of our 
crs. The new factory under construc- 
Bristol should be ready for produc- 


the scheduled time early in the next 
year. 


Cait tT 


T, 
inf} ¢ 


eee ' industrial section the year has been 
lars 


‘| active. ‘This is primarily due to. the 
can, 2€as€ Im Our productive capacity re- 
sulting from the heavy capital programme 


°n expansion on which we embarked after 


the war, the major part of which has been in 
commission during the year under review. 


In the industrial alcohol department out- 
put and efficiencies were well maintained, but 
the supply of molasses, as I foreshadowed last 
year, has become very difficult owing to the 
abnormal demands of the U.S.A. market. 
Fortunately, through the efforts of our buy- 
ing agents, the United Molasses Company, 
Limited, we have been enabled substantially 
to meet the requirements of the trade, 
although the greatly increased cost of this 
raw material compelled us to imcrease our 
selling prices correspondingly. There is some 
indication that the supply position may ease 
during the current year, but I fear we cannot 
at present foresee the substantial reduction in 
price which we desire. 


The carbon dioxide trade has also re- 
mained at a high level, and recently we pur- 
chased from Messrs Turner and Newall, 
Limited, their interests in this industry, com- 
prising (a) shares in the Carbon Dioxide 
Company, Limited, and (b) two production 
sae located respectively at Manchester and 

tle. 


Our industrial organic chemical companies, 
British Industrial Solvents, Limited, and 
Commercial Solvents (Great Britain), 
Limited, had a satisfactory year, most of the 
plant included in the expansion scheme at 
the Hull factory now being in production. 
Output was, however, hampered to some ex- 
tent by raw material shortages, and in one 
major chemical—acetone—we were compelled 
to ration supplies on account of the shortage 
of isopropyl alcohol. This position should 
now be rapidly rectified with the coming into 
operation of the Grangemouth plant. 

In this connection I am glad to tell you 
that since the end of the year under review 
the. plant of British Petroleum Chemicals, 
Limited, at Grangemouth has been com- 
missioned. You will remember that this 
company is jointly owned by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, Limited, and your 
company. It is now producing synthetic 
ethyl alcohol and isopropyl alcohol, which 
will make a substantial and vital addition to 
the supply of these products. 


The construction of the initial styrene 
plant of Forth Chemicals, Limited, also at 
Grangemouth, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress, and it is hoped to commission this 
during next year. Active consideration is 
now being given tp proposals for a substan- 
tial increase in the capacity of this plant in 
view of the growing demand for this im- 
portant material. 


The Biochemical Company at Speke, 
Liverpool, has more than fulfilled our ex- 
pectations and has fully justified our entry 
into this field. The favourable reception 
accorded to the “ Distaquaine” group 
penicillin products which I mentioned last 
year, was just a forerunner of the continually 
increasing world-wide demand for these 
specialities. Continued technical progress 
has not only resulted in increased production 
of these and other forms of penicillin, but 
has enabled us to make further considerable 
reductions in the selling prices. Streptomycin 
and Vitamin B,, have been added to our pro- 
duction range, and major extensions to our 
plant, now in hand, should provide greatly 
increased quantities of these two products by 
the end of 1952. 


INCREASED DEMANDS FOR PLASTIC 
MATERIALS 


In my statement to the shareholders in 
1949, I foreshadowed the benefits to be de- 
rived from the concentration at Barry, South 
Wales, of the plastic manufacturing units 
which were previously located in~ various 
areas. The imcreased demands for plastic 
materials, which started in 1950, have con- 
tinued throughout the year, and British Resin 
Products, Limited, is now obtaining the im- 
proved efficiencies and lower operating costs 
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expected from the expanding use of the large 
new units installed. Here again, we have 
been seriously handicapped by the acute 
shortage of certain important raw materials, 
and considerable effort has been directed 
to the study of alternative materials in re- 
placement of those in short supply. This 
work js bearing fruit, and will, we feel con- 
fident, lead to a steady expansion of our 
plastics activities. British Resin Products, 
Limited, are now in regular production of 
polystyrene, which is sold under the trade- 
mark “ Distrene.” Plans are now under con- 
sideration for increasing this production in 
view of the proposed additional manufacture 
of the intermediate material, monomeric 
styrene by Forth Chemicals, Limited, at 
Grangemouth. 


The sale of polyvinyl chloride materials 
manufactured by British Geon, Limited, has 
continued to expand and following upon the 
50 per cent. increase in manufacturing capa- 
city to which I referred last year, a further 
extension of one-third has since been author- 
ised and should shortly come into operation. 
The remarkable developments in the applica- 
tion of this versatile plastic suggest that still 
further increased production may have to be 
undertaken by your company in the near 
future, 


In Australia and South Africa, our 
associate companies, Robert Corbett Pty., 
Limited and National Chemical Products, 
Limited, have made very satisfactory pro- 
gress during the past year. Plans are now in 
an advanced stage whereby your company’s 
participation in the expanding industries of 
those companies may be substantially ex- 
tended. 


Last year I reported that your company 
had acquired a majority interest in Mag- 
nesium Elektron, Limited, Recently we have 
purchased the remainder of the shares which 
were held by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited. Magnesium Elektron, Limited, 
whose factory is at Clifton Junction, near 
Manchester, is the sole producer of mag- 
nesium metal in this country, and is today 
supplying this vital raw material for the 
Ministry of Materials to meet the demands 
of the air-frame and aero-engine manufac- 
turers. Use of the special new alloys of mag- 
nesium containing zirconium and the rare 
earth metals developed by Magnesium Elek- 
tron, Limited, for jet engine and other pur- 
poses, has expanded steadily. Very satisfac- 
tory licence arrangements under the com- 
pany’s patents have been made with mag- 
meee fabricating companies throughout the 
world. 


Research continues to play an important 
part in the development of our industrial 
activities. The company’s research is now 
divided between our central station at 
Epsom, Surrey, and out-stations located adja- 
cent to the large operating factories. This 
method of de-centralisation has proved effec- 
tive, particularly as it enables day to day 
problems of consumer research and process 
development to be dealt with in close asso- 
ciation with the staffs concerned with pro- 
duction and sales. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Although I have endeavoured to point out 
the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
present position, I consider it only right to 
tell stockholders that so far as the current 
year has gone the profits of the group are 
running at a rate in excess of those obtained 
in the year to March 31, 1951. 


STAFF 


The relationship between management and 
staff and employees has continued excellent 
throughout the , and it gives me great 
pleasure on be of the board to record our 


appreciation of the services so loyally and 
willi rendered by all ranks. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 


RESERVES EXCEED £6,000,000 


DETERIORATION IN MILK PRODUCTION 
DIFFICULTY OF MEETING FULL DEMAND 
MR LEONARD MAGGS’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
United Dairies Limited, was held on Sept- 
ember 14th, at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C., Mr Leonard 
Maggs (chairman and manager director) 
presiding. 
The secretary (Mr Ernest Evanson, 
A.S.A.A.) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman to the members which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1951, and was 
taken as read:— 

In theinterests of many members who were 
unable to attend the annual general meeting 
on September 14th, I am again circulating 
my remarks with the directors? report and 
accounts. 

The consolidated statements published 
give a clear picture of the financial position 
of the whole group, so the accounts do not 
cali for much comment. . 

As mentioned in the diréctors’ report, of 
the group net profits of £954,595 there has 
been brought into the parent company’s 
accounts £850,717. It was considered desir- 
ible to leave the balance of £103,878 to be 
added to the undistributed profits of the sub- 
sidiary companies so that it might be avail- 
able to meet the higher costs of replacement 
of assets. 


PROVISIONS 


(a) £1,883,813 for taxation :— 

The increase of 20 per cent. (from 30 per 
cent. to 50 per cent.) in the profits tax on 
distributed profits has had to be provided. 

(b) £166,000 to be applied for the better- 
ment of the staff pension and life assurance 
scheme :— 

As I advised you last year, in common 
with other large companies we found that 
the arrangements made originally for the 
superannuation of salaried staff were inade- 
quate under the changed present-day condi- 
tions. The £166,000 which we are setting 
aside this year, with the £220,000 set aside 
last year, will completely provide for the 
liability in connection with past service in 
consequence of this betterment. 

Although the £166,000 has been provided 
out cf taxed income this year, it will be paid 
over a period of years to. the insurance com- 
pany operating the scheme: these annual 
payments will be allowed as an expense for 
taxation as and when paid in subsequent 
years, 

RESERVES 

The following are the reserves of the group 
at March 31, 1951:— 

The share premium account ... £5,814 
Capital reserves: 
Profits, less losses, on realisa- 





tion of: 
PIOGERMS ~ osiiia.. £151,305 
Investments in subsidiary 
eg eat apee ly at £99,157 
Revenue reserves: 
General reserve ............... £2,750,000 
Insurance fund ............... £100,000 
Depreciation not required on 
properties sold ............... £45,438 
Future imcome-tax ............... £1,358,442 
Profit and loss appropriation 
accounts ..... Me sanes ees £3,040,077 
_ £7,550,233 





The total of these reserves at March 31, 


1950, was £6,810,293. 


Excess Profits Tax—Postwar Refund.— 
The liability of the group for excess profits 
tax has not been finally agreed with the taxa- 
tion authorities. Adequate provision has 
been made for this liability in the reserve 
for taxation, but no credit has yet been 
brought into the accounts in respect to excess 
profits tax postwar refund, which is e¢sti- 
mated at approximately £130,000, after 
deducting income tax. 


CAPITAL REPLACEMENT 


On account of present-day high prices the 
charges for depreciation are increasing as 
new equipment can be installed, as is 
evidenced by a comparison between the 
charge of £613,323 in this year’s accounts for 
depreciation on plant, machinery, etc., in 
respect to the subsidiary companies, and the 
£530,764 charged in the previous year’s 
accounts. 


These increased costs of new equipment 
have to be provided out of retained revenue, 
as the depreciation funds on the replaced 
equipment are insufficient to meet the higher 
costs of the new. 


The book value of our assets, all of which 
have been maintained in the best possible 
condition, is considerably below present-day 
values. As an example, the properties of the 
group stand in the _ balance-sheet at 
£3,726,319 (cost less depreciation), while the 
value placed on these for fire insurance pur- 
poses is £12,350,000. 

Consideration has been given to the qués- 
tion of revaluation of assets, but we have 
decided not to take any action at present. 


Deferred Repairs—This reserve remains 
at the same figure as last year—namely 
£1,132,203. During the four years ended 
March 31, 1951, £641,674 has been expended 
on deferred repairs, provision for which was 
included in the reserve, but the whole of 
this amount has been included in the charge 
against profits, and not against the reserve. 
This course was deemed prudent as, owing 
to the delay in getting work done, other re- 


pairs arising are constantly having to be 
deferred, 


_ This fund is temporarily available as work- 
ing capital, 


DISPOSAL OF GROSS REVENUE 


The following statement shows how every 
pound sterling received by the group in 
respect to sales of milk, milk products, and 
other products was absorbed during the year 


under review, with comparative figures for 
the previous year: — 





1951 1950 
s. d, s. d, 
Cost of milk, goods for re- 
sale, and raw materials 
for production of other 
cate a Re ea Se 14 8 14 8 
Salaries and wages ......... 4 255 
Other expenses, including 
containers, depreciation, 
rents and repairs ......... 1 il 1 103 
Taxation ....... Me scciiccuiats 8} 72 
Paid as dividends ............ 2 2 
Retained in business for 
development ............... 2 24 
20 0 2 0 





_ The above covers the whole of the opera- 
tions of the group. 






_ On the milk side of the 5 
ing activities which it is diffi 
such as goods purchased fo: 


ness— includ- 


‘O SOgregaie, 


ee esale in the 
shops, and (in Scotland) th akeries the 
net profit was only 1.043 per cen: Of tha 


Lat 


turnover. 


MARGINS ON MILK 

From July 1, 1951, there was an advance of 
Id. per quart in the price of milk to the 
public. The whole of the amount ac . 
from this increase goes to the Government to 
reduce the amount of the subsidy paid to milk 
producers, and as a contribution towards the 
cost of free and cheap milk to certain priority 
consumers. 


cruing 


The margin we now receive in London on 
pasteurised bottled milk is just over 1}d pet 
pint bottle—and this has to cover processing, 
wastage, provision of bottles, bottling, de- 
livery, collection and cleansing of empty 
bottles, accounting and so on. This 
approximately the same margin as that ruling 
before the war, when the costs of everything 
were considerably lower than they are today, 
60 it is quite obvious that we are not being 
overpaid for the service we render, and that 

e standard of efficiency reached by the 
industry is very high. 


Wages and transport costs constitute a very 
substantial proportion of the expense of dis- 
tribution. Wages are continually increasing 
to offset the ever-rising cost of living, while 
the substantial increase in vehicle running 
expenses, due to the imposition of purchase 
tax on commercial vehicles, the further tax 
on petrol, the higher prices of tyres, etc., is 
having a marked effect on the costs of dis- 
tribution, 


Although it is no longer obligatory for 
consumers to register with distributors for 
milk, in London distributors are maintaining 
the zoning of deliveries, owing to the shortage 
of labour and in order to make it possible to 
operate within the margin allowed, 


MILK SUPPLIES 


Although the production of milk during 
the first part of the year under review was 
very satisfactory, towards the close supplies 
declined considerably, and to date this year 
the production has been most disappointing 
Looking “at the peak month (May) the pro- 
duction in England and Wales was 1/7 mit 
lion gallons less than in May, 1950. }% 
result was that in. May, 1951, throughout 
England and Wales>only 28} million gallons 
were manufactured, compared with 49 mu 
lion gallons in May, 1950. 

The deterioration in the production 's 
attributable to the lack of winter feed for os 
cattle owing to the weather conditions has 
summer, coupled with the Government s 
very attractive price for beef, which nan 
ing from the dairy herds to the buchen 8 
large number of cows and heifers already - 
calf—a trend which is influenced also by = 
reduced labour required on the farms “ 
stock-rearing compared with milk produces: 

Although all restrictions on ‘he 58 ~s 
liquid milk to consumers have been rem ~ 
there is considerable doubt whether ve 
will be sufficient milk available during at 
later months of this year to mecl = - 
demand. With the abandonment - to 
system of registration it is gos 7 
Stimcatt, in on periods of shortage, ae 
that everyone receives a fair share 
is available. 
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SALE OF CREAM 


the Minister announced last year 
' ention to permit this year the manu- 
and sale of cream it was most wel- 
ews, and quite a wise decision with 
as they were then. However, 
se time arrived production of milk 
‘eclined very seriously, and it was a 
‘ - to us that the decision was not 
inded 

lapse of eleven years it was a con- 
sid le strain on the trade to complete 
eancements for the processing and distri- 
of cream, particularly with the diffi- 
providing containers. However, 
bv the volume of our sales our cus- 

nust have been well satisfied. 
forecast whether the manufac- 
sale of cream will be permitted in 
this is a matter for Government 


meantime we are, in London, selling 

synthetic cream manufactured by 
sidiary company, the Farma Cream 
t Company, Limited, 


WELCOME LEGISLATION 


Food and Drugs (Milk, Dairies and Arti- 
ficial Cream) Act, 1950—Under récent regu- 
ations made by the Minister of Food under 
t, when an area is “ specified ” no milk 
s permitted to be sold in that area unless 
pasteurised, sterilised, tuberculin-tested, or 
temporarily) accredited—in the last case de- 
rived from a single herd. The first areas to 
be specified are London and Portsmouth, to 
ffect from October 1, 1951. 


Being advocates and pioneers of pasteuri- 
ton we welcome this legislation. 


ve ve Oo 


7 US & 


take ¢ 


‘ochourt—The sales of Yoghourt have 
ncreased quite considerably during the past 
- few years. Yoghourt is a soured milk, and 
great Curative properties have been claimed 
for it. A director of the Pasteur Institute, 
E] Metschnikoff, observed that the 

sants of Bulgaria, Turkey and Armenia 
ed to a ripe old age, and attributed this 
act to the consumption of Yoghourt, which 
he said prevented intestinal infections and 
putrefactions. Modern scientific -opinion 
or does net go so far as that, but it does seem 
1g that the absorption of calcium into the blood 
ge may be facilitated by consumption of this 


to product. 


ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORT COMPANIES 
ng lhe Dairy Supply Company, Limited, has 
43 conunued to supply milk churns and bottle 
es crates to the trade. Wire bottle-crates have 
af become popular, but production of these may 
12 be affected by the shortage of steel wire, 
) and especially by the shortage of zinc for 
gaivanising, as no substitute for this essential 
material has been found. 


yu The U.D. Engineering Company, Limited, 
ha scored a success with its latest bottle 
i!- tler, the “V.S.S.": good progress has also 


been made with an improved bottle washer. 
Crders for refrigerating plant continue to in- 
crease 


last Mickleover Transport, Limited, in addi- 


1's hon to work for fellow subsidiary companies, 
ste developed a trade with commercial and 


7 mment undertakings in the building 
in enc mounting of special bodies for lorries. 
= OVERSEAS INTERESTS 

of ustralia—The position is the same as I 
red, rep rted to you last year, our business being 
ere stu in the development stage. During the 
the Past season we were able to re-equip one of 
full the lactories for the reception of liquid milk 
the iM piace of farm-separated cream, but unfor- 
ery tunately the area-in which that factory is 
- situated experienced the most severe drought 
hat j 


n Lving memory. We expect the similar 
fe-equipment of another factory to be com- 





pleted very soon. At the third factory we 
are building, on a new site in the vicinity, an 
entirely mew factory to be equipped to 
receive liquid milk and to manufacture milk 
powder and condensed milk, but only slow 
progress is being made owing to the difficul- 
ties in getting materials and labour. 

It is inevitable that some time must elapse 
before we can hope for results from the 
investment. \ 


New Zealand.—Our subsidiary company, 
which is well established, has had an excel- 
lent year’s trading, and earned a_ record 
profit. 


APPRECIATION OF THE STAFF 


In conclusion I should like to take 
opportunity of expressing the thanks of the 
board—and I am sure I may include the 
shareholders—to the officers and staff of the 
company for their loyal and devoted services 
during the past year. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a final dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of 10 per cent. 
actual, less tax, making 15 per cent. for the 
year, was approved. 


this 


The retiring directors, 
Blake, Mr Andre Bracher, Mr Leslie L. 
Ferris, Mr Douglas A. R. Knight, Mr 
Kenneth W. Pocock and Mr J. Gordon 
Stokes, were re-elected ; and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Peat Marwick 
Mitchell and Company, was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 


Mr William A. 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The annual general meeting of William 
Beardmore and Company Limited, was held 
on September 14th, at 207, Shettleston Road, 
Glasgow, E.1. Mr Alex Williamson, chair- 
man and managing director, presided, and 
Mr C. Dale represented The Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain. 


The report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1950, which showed a 
net profit for the year of £144,074 after pro- 
viding for depreciation, taxation and other 
charges, as compared with £206,190 in the 
preceding year, were adopted. 


In the eourse of his statement the chair- 
man thanked for their past services Mr 
Wilson Harvey and Colonel B. C. Lockhart- 
Jervis, two of the retiring directors, neither 
of whom sought re-election, 


Mr Alex Williamson, Mr J. G.  Gird- 
wood and Mr T. M. Sérvice were re-elected 
directors and Mr D. M. Cameron, C.A,, 
secretary of the company, was elected a 
director. 


The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
J. Wyllie Guild and Ballantine, having been 
fixed, the proceedings terminated with a vote 
ef thanks to the chairman. - 





Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 


~—J 
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MUREX LIMITED 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of Murex Limited was held on September 
i9th in London, Mr George P. Joseph (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
mian’s circulated statement :— 

During the year under review there was an 
unprecedented rise in the world prices of 
certain essential raw materials. The price of 
wolfram in particular rose from 95s. per unit 
in May, 1950, to a peak of 670s. in March, 
1951, falling subsequently to 510s. at the end 
of April, 1951: there was a marked advance 
also in the price of copper. 

The increase of over 40 per cent. in the 
value of sales for the year is very largely attri- 
butable to higher selling prices of the pro- 
ducts of these raw materials. I am pleased to 
say, however, that there has been a real and 
satisfactory improvement in the volume of 
our sales. We have spared no effort in recent 
years to expand exports and it is unfortunate 
that shortages of raw materials and prior 
demands at home have prevented us from 
meeting overseas demands in full: 

When the present emergency has passed, a 
marked fall in the current abnormal price 
levels of raw materials is likely and losses 
may well arise on a falling market. Your 
directors have therefore set aside out of profits 
of the year £400,000 for such a contingency. 

After making all necessary provisions 
and appropriations, the balance of profit avail- 
able enabled your directors to recommend 
a modest increase of 24 per cent. in the 
ordinary dividerid for the year, which be- 
comes 124 per cent., compared with 10 per 
cent., which had been maintained since 1937. 

Since the announcement of the final divi- 
dend on July 20th the Government has made 
known its proposals for statutory limitation 
of ordinary dividends. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Turning now to our overseas interests, 
the production of tungsten carbide tipped 
stems at the factory of Hard Metals, Limited, 
Springs, Transvaal, for drilling in the gold 
mines on the Rand and in the Orange Free 
State, commenced in March, 1950, and they 
are proving very satisfactory. 

Sales for the year 1950 amounted to ap- 
proximately 14,500 stems per month and it 
is estimated that this figure will be increased 
substantially during 1951. That company is 
producing also wire drawing dies and other 
tungsten carbide components required by 
local industry. The trading results for the 
year 1950 were satisfactory at the level of 
output achieved. 

In October last we announced that in con- 
junction with Australian associates we had 
participated in the formation of a new com- 
pany known as Murex (Australasia) Pty., 
Limited. Production commenced in June of 
this year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the opening months of the new financial 
year the overall demand for your company’s 
products has continued to exceed available 
supplies, although there are indications of 
some gradual improvement in the raw 
material supply position of essential com- 
modities of the parent company. 

The shortage of steel supplies and non- 
ferrous metals is once again a limiting factor 
in the production of welding electrodes and 
equipment in the face of a rapidly expanding 
demand both at home and overseas. In April 
last Murex Welding Processes were com- 
pelled to ration supplies in the home market; 
im consequence, exports have been substan- 
tially reduced. 


The report was adopted. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 
RECORD SALES 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on 
September 19th at Saltaire, Yorkshire. 

Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bart. (the chair- 
_ in the course of his speech, said: The 
under review has been one of continued 

ogress and expansion, and a very gratifying 
yne for your company. The Sales of the group 

ve reached a total which establishes a 
record in our history. 

Profit on trading of the group, before 
harging depreciation of fixed assets £76,526 
and auditors’ remuneration £1,694 amounts 

£1,950,882. After making provision for 
hese items, there remains a profit on trading 
of £ 1,872,662, compared with £989,758 for 
the previous year, ; 

After adding income from trade invest- 
ments £9,830 and providing taxation 
£1,011,365, there remains an available profit 
amounting to £871,127, as against £500,178 
for the previous year. The board recom- 
mend a dividend on the preferred ordinary 
shares of 1s. 6d. per share and a dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 9d. per share. 


man 
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DIVIDENDS AND TAXATION 


In deciding to recommend an increased 
dividend your directors had in mind that the 
capital employed in the business is greatly 
in excess of the issued share capital and the 
fact that in 1933 the amount of £1,480,000 of 
capital was written off and cancelled. The 
net amount to be paid in dividends upon 
all classes of shares amounts to £206,229, 
whereas the group taxation charge for the 
year amounts to no less than £1,011,365, 
equivalent to 54 per cent. of the profits for 
the year, and is therefore approximately five 
times as much as is distributed to members. 

Dr Dalton’s speech at Swansea as reported 
in the press is one more instance of what I 
consider to be a most unfortunate statement 
in regard to matters on which it is apparent 
he is misinformed. His remarks are as ill 
timed as they are undeserved and may cause 
serious injury not only to the home trade but 
to our export trade ‘in textiles which the 
President of the Board of Trade is so anxious 
should be increased, and it is already creating 
difficulties for the industry whose main con- 
sideration is the welfare of the country and 
the desire to maintain full employment. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


We are making continued efforts to in- 
crease Our export trade, and during the year 
the deputy managing director has visited 
South Africa and other high officials of your 
company have paid visits to Canada, Egypt, 
ind the Near East. Our greatest handicap is 
still, however, the import restrictions in 
many countries, including practically all 
South America and, as I stated in my speech 
it our last annual meeting, we look to the 
Government to do everything possible to 
ensure a more free importation of textiles 
in world markets. 

You will appreciate that until supplies and 
prices of wool become more stabilised, it is 
not only difficult, but impossible, to forecast 
with any degree of accuracy what the future 
holds. Whilst there is considerable resistance 
to the present high values, the demand for 
the productions-of your company continues, 
and it is reasonable to expect your directors 
will be able to place before you satisfactory 
accounts to the end of March, 1952. 

The company’s activities and results are 
something of which the management, staff 
and operatives have reason to be proud. 


The report was adopted. 


SILENTBLOC LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD 


MR H. VEZEY STRONG ON THE 
GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Silentbloc Limited was held on September 
19th in London, Mr H. Vezey Strong (the 
chairman) presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said: I am today in the happy position of 
being able to report to you gratifying pro- 
gress. You will have observed the substan- 
tial increase that has taken place in the net 
profit which before taxation amounts to 
£187,236. The net profit, after tax, for the 
year under review, has exceeded that of 
two years ago by no less than 174 per cent. 


In the altered political circumstances your 
directors propose to maintain the final divi- 
dend at the accustomed rate, but to set 
aside for further distribution a sum equiva- 
lent to 2d. per share (less income tax) on 
the issued capital in May 31, 1951, together 
with the additional profits tax thereon for 
payment just as soon as it becomes legally 
possible. 


Your board further proposes to capitalise 
out of the reserves the sum of £110,000 by 
the issue of 1,100,000 ordinary shares, fully 
paid up, to shareholders registered on Sep- 
tember 6, 1951, in the proportion of one 
share for every two held. 


At home both Silentbloc and the Andre 
Rubber Company shaped well. The first 
two months of our current financial year 
show progressive improvement; combined 
orders in hand total £1,200,000. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


Hitherto, owing to difficulties largely con- 
nected with patent rights, it has been almost 
impossible for your company to trade with 
France, Germany or Italy, either by way of 
licence agreements or otherwise. I am now 
happy to be able to inform you that all 
difficulties have been successfully overcome. 
What amount of income will eventually come 
to us from these sources as at present con- 
jectural, but the signs are propitious. 


During the last three years the virtues of 
Silentbloc devices have been so energeti- 
cally and skilfully demonstrated in the 
United States by our two licensees there, 
the Harris Products and General Tyre and 
Rubber Companies, that the demand which 
started as a placid stream has steadily been 
gaining momentum and now seems to be 
approaching full spate. Therefore, at the 
suggestion of the president of the former 
company, I and one of my colleagues on 
the board recently visited the States to ‘dis- 
cuss this situation and devise means to take 
full advantage of it. 

With Harris Products, too, we discussed 
the Canadian situation. This company, as 
you are aware, owns half the stock in 
Silentbloc of Canada and is in charge of 
the management. We have decided upon a 
completely new set-up, the details of which 
are in process of completion. I hope and 
believe as a result that, by this time next 
year, I shall be able to report the receipt 
of net income from Canada. 


We have had a successful year; it is not 
unlikely that others will follow. -But how 
much better could we all do-with a lighter 
load and greater liberty of action. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the final dividend of 4d. per share, 
making 7d. per share for the year, was 
approved. 


Resolutions were also passed authorising 
the bonus issue of shares and amending the 
articles of association. 
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OLD BLEACH LINEN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A GOOD YEAR’S 1p ADING 


The eighteenth annual ger 
The Old Bleach Linen Con, 
was held on September 18th. ; 
Arthur H. Johnson, O.B.F. «: 
company), presiding. The ; 
extract from the chairman’s ap 

It is pleasant to be able to 
good year’s trade. While | 
Company’s reputation was 6 
long period on high-class line; 
company now enjoys the adva: 
facturing a great variety of 

The production and sales, 
and value, show a large in 
previous year. For the firs: 
of the present financial yea: 
up by 25 per cent. over the san 
year. Export sales have been \ ¢: 
Our furnishing fabrics are no: 
lished in the U.S.A. The 
new colours and qualities in 
section will assist equally the sale of carpets 
in the export market. The prospects of 
increasing business abroad can be considered 
good. Our export sales for the first two 
months of this year already ensure a satis. 
factory increase in export Home 
market sales are substantially increased over 
last year. 

The consolidated profits are £160,458 as 
compared with £146,448 for the previous 
twelve months. In view of proposed legisla- 
tion on the limitation of dividends your 
directors considered it prudent to adjust their 
recommendation for a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares to 4 per cent., making 9 per 
cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were 
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adopted 


SCRIBBANS-KEMP 
LIMITED 


MR H. OLIVER-KING ON RISING 
COSTS 


The twenty-fourth annual genera 
of Scribans-Kemp Limited, was he 
September 20th in London, Mr H. Ole 
King (chairman and managing direct 
presiding. 

The following is an extract fron 
lated statement : — Fis 

The trading profit of the group, before 
taxation, efc., amounts to {!, (0,080, as 
against £1,597,492 last year. 

Reviewing the year as a whole 
to continue the difficulties I men! 
last statement and to bring a ': 
its train. Raw materials are st stioned to 
biscuit and cake manufacturers, which Ie 
stricts to some extent the expansion of the 
manufacturing side of our class yUSINEss 
Last year I reported to you the quite exit 
ordinary rise in the cost of raw materials, 
packing materials and general « 
sects en costs have jumped to 
i ree. 
"Since the end of the year ther 
a recession of trade in some 0! 
factured goods, due mainly to 
purchasing power of the public purse. 

Considering the retail side of our Susine 
which is mainly the sale of pews? 
tionery, profits have been maintained, 20 5: 
has been possible to extend our a hw 
the acquisition of a further 31 s! ; eo 
only been by a constant increase = at 
the amount of profiz has been montane’. 

Taxation on the year’s profi! NT ie 
£835,976, an unprecedented figure, 2" pro: 
highest in the group’s history, anc | vailable 
providing for this figure that the er 140 
profit, after bringing in £113,3>>, 6 4° 
as against £400,621. eG: 

report was adopted and t! 

dent of 7 per cent. approved. 
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GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The 1wenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Gore Malaya) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
vos held on September 19th in London, Mr 
; Cumming (the chairman) presiding. 
The following is am extract from his circu- 
ed s ment:-— 
op harvested was 2,752,047 Ibs., 
. about 100,000 Ibs. less than for 
1949 ithough the estate expenditure was 
about 000 shigher, the amount received 
for s exceeded last year by about 

¥.000. thanks to the’ greatly enhanced 
nice , continued throughout the period. 
‘f° oposed to pay a dividend of 5 per 
cent tax, on the ordinary stock. Fol- 
iowine the welcome improvement in our 

non. we have been able to pay off all 

ears of preference dividends and have also 
iquidated the loam which was outstanding 
from the Industrial Rehabilitation Board. 

Only the necessary work to up-keep the 

I has been undertaken during the 
i there is still much to be done when 
conditions are more settled and more labour 
become: ailable. 

The centrifuging plant came into operation 
November, but unfortunately there was a 

breakdown very soon after, and 
owing to the great delay in obtaining a new 
/ 


part st could not be re-started until July. It 


is heped there will be no further trouble and 
that the supply of Lacentex will proceed 
without interruption. In this connection we 
have taken a s financial interest in a foam 
producing company, and have agreed to 
supply them with a small proportion of our 
output on special terms. 

Prospects for the future are difficult to 
forecast. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





VITAMINS LIMITED 


SHARE STANDING ENHANCED 


At the annual meeting Mr H. C. H. 
Graves, chairman, said that the improvement 
in trading profits was from £10,870 to 
£63,755 after providing £19,950 for 
depreciation against £13,411 last year. 

They had maintained the present level of 
dividend for many years, so that, their shares 
had properly come to be regarded in their 
class as “gilt-edged.” ‘This continuity of 
policy had enhanced the standing of the 
company’s shares in the market, but, with 
current inflationary trends, had resulted in 
a lower real return to shareholders. 

The Balance Sheet showed that Current 
Assets at £512,637 had increased by £175,797 
on the year, following on a previous increase 
of £110,775. The explanation was that 
turnover was, again, by far the highest in 
the Group’s history. This necessitated in- 
creased stocks and the financing of increased 
trade debtors as predicted last year. 


723 


The lack of adequate space and plant for 
their growing output had increased costs in 
some cases. It was all the more creditable 
that the results should have been as satis- 
factory, but equally they had an obvious 
target for savings when the new factory at 
Crawley was available. 

Sales of Vitamealo concentrates for Cattle, 
Pigs and Poultry continued to expand. It 
was highly satisfactory to be able to state 
that at the last Smithfield Show Vitamealo- 
reared pigs gained three out of five cham- 
pionships. 61.1 per cent. of all pigs exhibited 
were fed on Vitamealo. They won 63.5 per 
cent. of all prizes. 

The vital necessity for a Research Depart- 
ment such as they had had for over 20 years 
was now widely accepted. The facilities in 
their new 300 acre home at Walton Oaks 
were unrivalled among comparable commer- 
cial organisations in this country. - Among 
the products of the Research Department was 
one incorporating a new principle in the 
compounding of rations for farm animals, 
This they expected shortly to be marketing. 

On the pharmaceutical side of the business 
all their products continued to be prescrib- 
able under the terms of the National Health 
Service and, as he said last year, in appro- 
priate cases this applied also to Bemax. 

In the export field, the phase of hard 
salesmanship was successfully entered and 
now it was a case of their manufacturing 
department striving to keep up with the 
orders which it seemed came in almost faster 
than they could cope with them. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





NOTICES 


rk WEST OF SCOTLAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


é rnors invite applications from Graduates in Agriculture, 
Agriculiural Eeonomies or Economics for the following posts in the 


As tural Economics Department: — 


tural Economist. Applicants must have experience in 
e |} ncial Agricultural Economics Service or an equivalent 


on from post-graduate work. 


“Saliry Scale—£685 x £25—£760 x £30—£900 (Intermediate). 
2) Assis Salary Scale—£370 x £20— 


tant Agricultural Economist, 
{635 (Intermediate). 


October &. 1951. 


6. Blythswood Square, Glasgow, C.2. 


i and forms of application are obtainable tom the | t ‘ 
gned witn whom applications should be lodged not later than to view Fiji as their future home. 


Morris Hedstrom, 


essential. 





EXECUTIVE 


Limited, General Merchants, Shipowners and 
Plantation Owners with branches throughout Fiji, Tonga and Samoa, 
invite applications for Senior Executive position on their Head- 
quarters Staff. Commencin 
tions, but not less than £F.1,500 per annum. Excellent prespects. 
Age 30-35. Desirable 

Sympathetic attitude 
firm's customers end staff; wide commercial and administrative 
experience ; good education—University degree an advantage but not 


salary according to age and qualifica- 


ualifications are:— 
© coloured people who constitute majority of 


Advantages include Superannuation Fund and leave with passage 
grants to Australia or New Zealand, Applicants should be prepared 


Apply in writing with copies references and testimonials, giving 


N. B. BAIN. Secretary. | full details education, experience and other qualifications to: 
nm ON MORRIS HEDSTROM, LIMITED, 


73, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE : 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


incil of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
Lecturer in the Department ef Economics, and invites 


applications from suitably qualified persons for this post. 


ary will be £800 per annum, rising by annual increments of 

0 per annum. The initial salary will be determined accord- 
qualifications and experience of the appointee, 

to commence on February 1, 1952, or as soon thereafter as 
n by the Council, 

particulars and information as to the method of application 

‘tained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 

| Commonwealth, 5, Gerdon Square, London, W.C.1 


ne 


ig date for the receipt of applications is October 31, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


, “ions are invite] for, appointment to a full-time post of 
a ‘ es in Mercantile Law on the permanent staff of the 
a saw. 
ary is on the scale £800 x £40-—-£1,000 per annum, tegether 
‘porary cost-of-living allowance which at present is £150 
asd ‘in for a married man or a person with dependants, and 
is per annum for otners. 
dle, duties are to be assumed on January 2, 1952. 
! particulars and information as to the method of application 
Obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
ish Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
ng date for the receipt of applications is. October 15, 1951. 


} 


\ HM ROWNTREE requires four men or women not under 
ee r Social investigation lasting two. or three months and 
By « Coor-to-door visits in poor districts. Persons resident 
marti ‘\verpool, Leeds or having knowledge East End of London 
} y ater. wane own handwriting to Rowntree, 
We i'n Manor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 














KooNxon iS Graduate, 27, knowledge of Accountancy and Statistics, 
Bucs pr usueds and Spanish, experienced in sales and pro- 

execu’ se ft eta post, possibly as Assistant to senior 
Lai i Sia Rehan 

S ‘rs, -g Mere often the reward of foresight than fortune, The 
wei). _*t Plans its advertising with an eye to future goodwill as 
Sameo, c. Smt sales, takes out an jon on success.—Consult 


MUSes yey & Co., Lid, 57-61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 








AN International Company of pharmaceutical manufacturers wish 
4i to appoint an additional executive. The position will call for 
ability to handle in close co-operation with other executives the 
many administration problems facing a rapidly expanding manufac- 
turing business, Qualifications deemed necessary are: first-class 
pone education with an honours degree, preferably in a science, 
nowledge and experience, though not necessarily a qualification, in 
accountancy, and some years’ experience in commercial administra- 
tion, A minimum salary of, £1,500 will be paid to the successful 
candidate.—Write in complete confidence to Box 753 
ARGE Group of Engineering Companies in North West require a 
4 Training and Education Officer. Candidates should have-a degree 
in a faculty of Engineering and experience of industrial education 
in all its branches. The position carries a salary of between £750 
and £950 per annum according to qualifications, experience and poten- 
tial capabilities. Non-contributory Pension Scheme in operation.— 
Reply Box 739. 


b feats, man, 25, single, of modest background, self-educated, seeks 
position in commerce. Six years professional accountancy 
experience (taking finals A.C.€.A.); ex-Army Educational Corps 
instructor, able speaker, wide interests including economic and 
international affairs.—Box 746 





| Sa -sewt SECRETARIES—STAFF, Permanent and Temporary 

si Duplicating, Typing. Reecordon and Dictaphone Transcriptions.— 

57, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 and 281, Regent Street, W.1. CEN.- 6649~ 
MAY 0660. 

NTERESTING work for competent economist in which flair for 

writing an advantage. Good pay. Send references and specimens 

of werk to Box D382, Kidds Advertising, Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 





VERY old established Correspondence School requires working 
partner, with £3,000 Capital. Write for full details.—Box No. 748. 





— City Merchant House seek personal assistant Managing 
4% Director. Principal requirements fluent French, German and 
pret finance, staff contrel import export procedure. Not afraid 
responsibility. Good salary and prospects.—Box 749. 





ee ee ee KET.—J.V.R. 3 Star at 37s. 6d. a bottle 
. Ss own . o the sunshi 
Seuth African vineyards, In half-botties at on 3d. sunshine of 





OUNG lady, 28, fluent English, French, German. Shorthand 
typing. Drives car. Widely travelled. Seeks interesting occupa- 
réeets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, 


tion.—Wrrite Box K.558, c/o 
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Head Office: 
| EDINBURGH 


ESTD. 


Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


1825 








LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 











ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 
THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 














WYE COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

Applications are invited for the following posts: (i) Agricultural 
Economist, salary scale £620-£830 p.a. (ii) Assistant Agricultural 
Economist, salary scale £360-£620 p.a. 

Candidates must hold a degree in, Agriculture, Horticulture or 
Economies and for the senior post, must have had experience 0 
investigational work, Conditions of appointment may be obtained 

om the Registrar, Wye College, Ashford, Kent. 

August 31, 1951. if 

‘\UEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED, 

7 Screw Division, require a Senior Cost Accountant at their large 
works in Birmingham, 

Applicants aged 33-38 must be qualified, have good personality, and 
be able to control a large staff which includes mechanised sections. 

A knowledge of Standard Costs and Budgetary Control is essential. 

Applications, giving full details of education, qualifications, 
previous experience and salaries, to the Personnel Officer, Box No. 24, 
Heath Street, Birmingham 18. 

‘TATISTICIAN preferably with commercial experience, required 
\) by group of compantes with headquarters in Leeds, to revise and 
present in modern form for management information, Statistics to be 
provided by accounts department ; wide range of activities involved 
which should provide an interesting and remunerative position which 
is pensionable. 

Applications to Managing Director, Cawood Wharton & Company 
Limited, 1, Cavendish Road, Leeds. 


‘ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: The 
& Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 1951. 
interviews began in January and will continue throughout the year. 
but a closing date for the receipt of applications earlier than 
December, 1951, may eventually be announced. Successful candi- 
dates may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various 
Government Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific 
research and development in most of the major fields of fundamental 
and applied science. Candidates must have obtained a university 
degree with first or second class honours in a scientific subject 
(including engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent quali- 
fication, or possess high professional attainments. Candidates for 
Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least 
three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience, Candidates 
for Scientific Officer posts taking their degrees in 1951 may be 
oe to compete befor+ the result of their degree examination 
is known. 

Age Limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 and under 
31 on August 1, 1951; for Scientific Officers, ‘at least 21 and under 28 
(or under 31 for established civil servants of the Experimental Officer 
class) on August 1, 1951. London Salary Scales: Senior Scientific 
Officers (men) £750—£950; (women) £625—£850; Scientific Officers (men) 
£400—£650; (women) £4090—£525. Somewhat lower rates in provinces. 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Scientific Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 3399 


T ADY GRADUATE (27) of proved administrative ability, at present 
4 engaged in social work, requires a position of responsibility 
where hard work, integrity and intelligence find their outlet and 
receive their due. Preferably abroad.—Box 750. 





FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOuR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The Worid’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTO. «© ELLAND + YORKS 


: 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy ee 

















THE HONGKONG AND si 
BANKING CORPORATION“ 


( in the Col ‘om 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent end to one ora set 
of 1929 of the Colony rvtiuance No, ¢ 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID ue ‘ 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. . a q . ~ $20,000,909 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS spe 
Head Office: HONG KONG ~ $28,000,000 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR » re) 
London ce: 9, Gracechurch Street, Ec >. RSE, Care 
London Managers; 8. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, 


BRANCHES OBB 
BURMA CHINA (on.) INDIA MALAYA (Con OR 
Rangoon Shanghai Bombay Johore Bahru RNEO Con. 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lompu: — 
Colombe Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Te 
CHINA *Tsingtao aiphong Muar IPP 
cAmoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang (PPINES 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Want 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore “7 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Roa ~wa ' 
sFoochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani UN iT} - 
Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson KINGDS 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH on 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO van” 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Tow: w York 
Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton San Fraseles 
* Branches at present not operating. — 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also jeune gered. 
Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON 


1 Bank's Trustee 


SINGAPORE 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board 
today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 110) on : issued Capit 
of the Corporation at the rate of Is. per Unit of Stock jess ton _ 
Tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. This Dividend which is in respect of the 
year ending September 30, 1951, to be payable on and after November 
6, 1951, to all Stockholders on the Registers on § 93) 











f Directors hay 


ptember 2 95 
The Transfer Books will be closed from September 22 ge 
September 29, 1951, both dates inclusive, for ¢| preparation of 


Dividend Lists, 
By Order of i. Board, 
. W. MORGAN, Secretar: 
Registered Address: sgt 
10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
September 18, 1951. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of Directors hay 
today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 28) on the Issued Capital 
of the Company at the rate of 4d. r Unit of Stock, less Income 
Tax at 9s. 6d. in the £. This Dividend which is in respect of the 
year ending September 30, 1951, to be payable on and after November 
6, 1951; to all Stockholders on the Registers on September 21, 1951 
The Transfer Books will be closed from September 22, 1951, to 
September 29, 1951, both dates imclusive, for the preparation of 


Dividend Lists, 
By Order of the Board, 
E. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 





Registered Address: 
10, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 
September 8, 1951. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 

Factory, centrally situated in Edinburgh, one of the lowest rated 
cities in Great Britain; presently used as a printing works; 4 floors 
and basement having approx. total floor area 20,000 sq. feet; existing 
use—light industrial; assessed rent £235, derated to £58. No ground 
burdens, electric lift, two loading banks, all in modern condition, 
approximate entry December. Permission to view from and offers 
to Shepherd and Wedderburn, 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


Py 48erE: comfort and good food at a first-class hotel in 

Devonshire. Winter terms £5 5s. per week from October Ist for 
a stay of not less than 3 montfis, Write Major Morris, The Arundell 
Arms Hotel, Lifton, Devon, Telephone: Lifton 244. " 


th hn cheaper to charter than own a yacht. Cruise Huropean water- 
ways this Autumn, Twin-screw motor yacht, a commodates 
Winter terms’ 60 gns. weekly. Skipper aboard.—Write Box 8% 
oe E. Potter Limited, Effingham House, Arunde! %\reet, London, 

















| Dygtenny BUSINESS this small Agency works for bas Grown: — 
from small beginnings, some to top level in their fields. We 
can give the service that Builds to the firm that needs '' eh 
mailing, brochures, catalogues, exhibitions, etc.—Fordham a 
Advertising Limited, 33, ington Place, W.C.1. {uston 3721-4. 
A OVERTSESE. early ; 4 ny. 
+1 marketing and advertising with front rank Nat nel 
seeks appointment Sales Executive. Impeccable refer:oces; valua 
contacts Grocery, Chemists and Catering Trades. Fluen 3 Europeat 
languages.—Box 1740, ee 
OR SALE.—Fifty years of PUNCH—bound haif-«'! aoe 
issue 1841 down to 1891, complete. (25 vols.); as) one 
Punch ” (1895), similarly bound. Fime condition. £5.- box i». 


Postal 


Tuition for B.Sc.EC ON. 


University B.Sc. Econ, Degree stical, 
esearch vauabie qualifice!on Jo statist’ 
_ sak. eelheeh Wediriaaanmadeis ae inet , and for tea: hing or 2 
posts under Education aut! ete, degree is I without Vale 
prone rane You we yaa three examinations at home uni ibe Pc. 
A ce oy Wolsey Hail (est. 1894): fees are reasonable and may be pa:d bj talmen! 
if 


Prospectus irom che Director 0 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 


30s, sound " experience Home and Export 













OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 72 spi 
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